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HE city of Boston, long pre- 
eminent in other musical 


forms, has never had the op- 
portunity for the sane and satisfactory 
enjoyment of grand opera. Its great 
orchestra has for decades been the 
best in the country, and one of the 
best in the world. It was for many 
years the home of the finest string 
quartet America could boast. Its 
choral societies, old and new, were of 
excellent quality, producing the best 
of ancient and modern compositions. 
Its chief conservatory had and has no 
peer in the United States. In a word, 
the musical spirit of the town has long 
been firm, pervasive, and powerful, 
often creating what it demanded and 
could find nowhere else. 

But Boston’s grand opera has 
always been taken in fitful doses, with 
that species of hysteria that haste and 
the feeling of assisting at a very 
limited social function are bound to 
engender. For two weeks each winter 
or spring the great companies from the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York (and for a few seasons Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s fine aggregations) have held 
forth, either in the barn-like Mechan- 
ics Hall or in the far more fitting, but 
still not ideal, Boston Theatre. 

Thus compelled to compress their 
whole year’s opera into the space 


of twelve days, the people of the most 
musical city in America would emerge 
from the tonal debauch as from an- 
other sort—sated, impatient, even 
abusive. It was not very edifying— 
the result of this kind of opera, but it 
was the best that seemed possible and 
it was endured with resignation. 

Of course, the dream of permanent 
opera in an appropriate home of its 
own was ever present in the minds of 
some of the apostles of musical art. 
They knew well enough the refining 
and educating influence of such an in- 
stitution on the body politic and the 
enormous advantages it would pre- 
sent to students. 

The story of the inception of the 
Boston Opera Company is interesting, 
and for that reason I trust I may be 
pardoned for intruding almost neces- 
sary personalities into the relating 
of it. 

When Mr. Russell came to Boston 
for the first time with his company, in 
the spring of 1907, and gave those 
memorable performances at the Park 
Theatre, my attention was called to 
the excellence of these performances 
by my son, and on attending them, I 
was much impressed with the artistic 
work of the singers and the quiet force 
with which Mr. Russell managed 
what may now well be called that 
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campaign of education. Probably even 
then the germ of the permanent opera 
idea was beginning to stir in other 
minds than my own. 

In the autumn of that same year, 
Mr. Russell came again to America 
in advance of the voyage of the San 
Carlo Company from Europe. He had 
booked the San Carlo Company for 
three weeks in the Majestic Theatre, 
but was unable to carry on his rehear- 
sals there, on account of the other 
attractions which were booked in 
advance of his. Mr. Russell, having 
met Mr. Ralph L. Flanders, the man- 
ager of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, during his previous 
engagement the spring before, went 
to him and stated his difficulty regard- 
ing his preliminary rehearsals. Mr. 
Flanders immediately offered him the 
use of the Conservatory halls and re- 
hearsal rooms, and for three weeks the 
company rehearsed at this institution. 
’ I was at that time at the Hot Springs 
‘in Virginia, and Mr. Russell came to 
me there in rather a vexatious posi- 
tion, as he held paper for a consider- 
able amount of money and was unable 
to negotiate it. It was the famous 
panic month of October. New York 
trust companies were crashing into 
failure, national banks were tottering 
on the verge of ruin, and clearing 
house certificates were the order of 
the day. Here I was glad to be of 
some service to the man I was already 
beginning to admire. 

During the three weeks of rehearsal 
at the Conservatory Mr. Russell, Mr. 
Flanders, and myself had many con- 
sultations and formulated plans for the 
permanent establishment of opera in 
Boston. Finally, the company cpened 
at the Majestic Theatre, and Mr. Rus- 
sell’s second season of opera in Boston 
is still vividly remembered. Every 
performance was well patronized. The 
city’s most representative in musical 
circles were among those present. Few 
of the Metropolitan performances had 
been more brilliant or more enthusias- 
tically appreciated. And the leaven 
of permanent opera was’ working 
vigorously, as the result proved, in the 
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minds of the people as well as in the 
minds of the three men who had al- 
ready formulated plans for it. 

At this time at a meeting in Mr. 
Flanders’ office at the Conservatory, I 
offered to build an opera house if Mr. 
Russell would undertake its artistic 
direction, and Mr. Flanders would 
assume its business management. Mr, 
Frederick S. Converse, the composer, 
had been interested in the project from 
the beginning, and he assumed the 
responsibility of getting subscriptions 
for the fifty-four boxes which it was 
then planned to have in the theatre, as 
I desired to have the boxes subscribed 
before taking further action towards 
building the opera house. Mr. Con- 
verse’s efforts in this direction met 
with immediate success, and the entire 
forty-six boxes were quickly sub- 
scribed. At this time G. Richmond 
Fearing and Col. Charles Hayden 
became interested in the enterprise, 
and a committee composed of Mr. 
Fearing, Mr. Hayden, Mr. Converse, 
Mr. Flanders, Mr. Robert Jordan, and 
myself was formed. With this com- 
mittee the business details of the 
enterprise were rapidly gotten under 
way. A stock company was formed 
with a capitalization of $200,000, 
and shares were offered to the public, 
each share carrying the privilege of 
subscribing for a season ticket in 
advance of the general opera goers, 
for as many years as the share was 
held. In one week’s time $48,200 was 
received from the sale of shares, and in 
less than six. months over $150,000 
stock was subscribed, and subscrip- 
tions are still being received. The 
success of the thing that once seemed 
impossible was assured. ‘The faith of 
a few was justified. 

Meantime, the artistic side of the 
enterprise was sent ahead with all due 
speed. Mr. Russell went abroad to 
spend a year in searching the high- 
ways and byways of musical Europe 
for singers to add to his already dis- 
tinguished list. Mr. Flanders, the gen- 
eral manager, looked after affairs in 
Boston. Mr. P. B. Haven, of Wheel- 
wright and Haven, the architects, 
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and I set out on a tour of inspec- 
tion of all the great opera houses 
abroad, that the best features of each 
might be incorporated into the new 
building whose site had already been 
selected on Huntington avenue, not far 
from Symphony Hall and the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Robert Jordan, secretary of the board 
of directors, also spent some time 
across the water gleaning a good deal 
of information as to the conduct of 
opera in foreign capitals, Mr. Converse, 
during a sojourn in Europe, gave valu- 
able assistance to us all. 

During my absence I received a 
cablegram from Mr. Flanders, in 
which he stated that the subscrip- 
tions to boxes were in excess of 
our capacity, and the subscriptions to 
stock was such as to warrant, in his 
opinion, the enlargement of the opera 
house. I immediately cabled him my 
approval of this suggestion, and Mr. 
Wheelwright and Mr. Hoyt of the 
firm of Wheelwright and Haven, who 
were working out the plans in Boston, 
while keeping in touch with Mr. 
Haven, were insttucted to change 
their plans and the boxes were in- 
creased from forty-six to fifty-four, 
and the seating capacity of the house 
from 2200 to. 2700. 

The corneréstone of the new opera 
house was laid November 30th, 1908, 
with a minimum of ceremony and a 
maximum of enthusiastic hope. In 
spite of a few of the usual unforeseen 
delays and a’small taste of labor diffi- 
culties, it is now almost completed, 
and it will be ready for the first 
performance of the company, the 
presentation of “Ia Gioconda,” on the 
evening of November 8th. For that 
performance few seats remain unsub- 
scribed, and it is still something of a 
problem what to do with the distin- 
guished critics from all over the 
United States and portions of Europe, 
who have a natural desire to lend their 
presence to what is reasonably ex- 
pected to be another of Boston’s music 
triumphs. 

The house itself we believe to be the 
last word in convenience, utility, and 
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beauty. Magnificence is, of course, 
not aimed at; the splendor of the im- 
mensely subsidized institutions, as in 
Paris and Berlin, would in itself defeat 
the whole intent of the Boston Opera 
Company, which is to furnish high- 
class grand opera at a moderate price, 
in a home of visual charm, and 
esthetic satisfaction. ‘The exterior of 
the building is dignified and eloquent 
in its semi-classic. 

Its red brick and terra cotta and 
strongly recessed Grecian pillars sat- 
isfy the eye and the sense of the fitness 
of things at once. Here is the one 
opera house in the new world that 
looks its part. Much artistic tone will 
be given the exteriorgby the three 
panels for the facade made by Bela 
Pratt, the sculptor of many triumphs. 
Here will be seen the chiselled repre- 
sentations of the dance, music, drama. 

Within this new temple of art is 
a combination of excellent features 
found in no other opera house in this 
country. There is, for instance, no 
orchestra circle, but in its place a tier 
of boxes somewhat resembling those 
at Covent Garden and corresponding 
to the “baignoires” at the Theatre 
Francais in Paris. And around the 
whole auditorium sweeps a splendid 
crescent-shaped promenade, a reversal 
to an older but never improved form 
of theatre building. There is a second 
complete tier of boxes and others in 
which seats may be purchased by the 
general public above them and nearer 
the stage. The full seating capacity 
of the house is 2700, and every indi- 
vidual of that number will be enabled 
not only to hear an opera, but to see 
it. No pillar or post mars the fine 
sweep of-floor or balconies. 

At the time of this writing the inte- 
riot decorations have not been made, 
so that no actual estimate of the final 
appearance of the auditorium can be 
presented. But enough is known to 
warrant the assurance that the first 
great audience to be gathered on the 
evening of November 8th will find a 
color scheme of refined beauty and 
ornamentations of almost classic sim- 
plicity and artistic appeal. There will 
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be warmth without garishness, and 
adornment without encrusted over- 
elaboration. 

Being the proscenium, the care and 
attention to detail that has marked 
the conduct of the whole enterprise 
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thus far will be fully in evidence. 
Every modern improvement has been 
incorporated in the ample stage, and 
its equipment of machinery is such 
that operas can be presented scenically 
as they have never been in Boston 
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before. Thus we believe the perfectly 
rounded performance is near at hand. 
People of high rank have been 
chosen to help bring this happy state 
of affairs about. There is Menotti, the 
regisseur general, for instance. For 
years he was a singer 
in Italian opera, then 
changed his vocation 
to become a stage 
manager, becoming 
highly successful. 
His last post was 
that of regisseur of 
the Imperial Opera 
House in Odessa, 
from which place his 
release was obtained 
by Mr. Russell not 
without some diplo- 
macy. Menotti is 
filled with a contagi- 
ous enthusiasm at 
the prospect of as- 
sisting in the estab- 
lishing of permanent 
opera in the most 
musical city in the 
new world. 
. Conti, the chef 
d’orchestre, is a con- 
ductor who has fully 
proven his value. He 
has conducted opera 
in Paris, Buenos 
Ayres, London, and 
Rome, and in the 
latter city he had the 
distinction of being 
the first to conduct 


there a Wagner 
music-drama. Upon 
Conti will devolve 


the responsibility of 
the musical interpre- 
tation of each opera, 
including full author- 
ity over the work of 
the singers. Another 
conductor will be Mr. Wallace Good- 
rich, long known to us in Boston and 
beyond as organist and choral leader. 

Much attention will be paid to the 
perfection of the ballet, and here again 
is shown the interest in the cultivation 
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of American talent which is being 
fostered in this organization. Forty 
Boston girls have been in training for 
a year under the direction of Madame 
Muschietto, who has danced in all 
the leading opera centers of the 
world. This ballet will be augmented 
by a number of dancers from Europe. 
Madame Muschietto has been assisted 
in this work by Maria Paporello, who 
has been one of the dancers in the lead- 
ing opera houses of America. 

And the singers? Upon them, nat- 
urally, chief public interest centers. 
What is their calibre to be; to what 
extent are they thus far distinguished ; 
to what degree will they thrill their 
audiences as well as satisfy the artistic 
demands of the “cogniscenti’? In 
reply it may be said that although the 
“star” system is tabooed in our plans, 
many of the people engaged belong by 
right in the ranks of the irridescent. 
And of the others there is much prom- 
ise, based upon the expert knowledge 
of the- director of the enterprise. This 
much we maintain; that the casts will 
be always adequate, often superb, and 
that the ensemble of each performance 
will be a constant source of satisfac- 
tion, if not surprise. 

The soprano section is particularly 
strong. There is Frances Alda, an 
attractive young singer, who has ap- 
peared with success at La Scala in 
Milan and the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. There is Celes- 
tina Buoninsegna, a dramatic artist 
of the “New Italy” school; Fely 
Deresne, the French soprano, whose 
fascinating “Musette” is well remem- 
bered by Bostonians who heard Mr. 
Russell’s performance of “Boheme”; 
Mathilda Lewicka, a Polish singer 
who has achieved fame in her own 
country and who hopes to persuade 
the director to produce at least one 
opera written by a Polish composer; 
Lydia Lipkowska, whose photographs 
truly bear out the most enthusiastic 
claims as to her beauty, and who had 
a resounding success as “Lakme” in 
a recent revival of Delibes’ work at 
the Opera Comique in Paris; Alice 
Neilson, the engaging lyric soprano, of 
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whom all Americans are proud; Lil- 
lian Nordica, greatest of our native dra- 
matic singers,and Jane Noria,a soprano 
of temperament whose charm has been 
felt by Boston audiences before. 

The contraltos include Maria Claes- 


sens, a Belgian, now appearing in the 
Colon Theatre in Buenos Ayres. 


Mme. Claessens is the wife of a Ger- 
man army officer, and her daughter is 
now being educated in one of the semi- 
naries near Boston. Anna Meitschik 
a Russian, was educated at Moscow 
and has sung in most of the great 
opera houses of Europe. Her voice 
and style are said to resemble those 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

The tenor aggregation, upon which, 
rightly or wrongly, so much actually 
depends in the matter of popular 
favor, gives every indication of artistic 
power. Many nations contribute to 
the list. Eduard Bourillon is a French- 
man, with a large reputation for his 


work in the modern opera of his 
country. Edmond Clement, another 


singer from the land of the Gauls, 
excels in lyric roles. He _ recently 
achieved success in the new opera, 
“Quo Vadis,” produced at Nice. Of 
Florencio Constantino, the Spaniard, 
it is only necessary to say that he is 
one of the very greatest tenors of the 


world. Ernesto Giaconne is a young 
artist with a phenomenal repertory 


and a pretty taste in matters of costum- 
ing. Christian Hansen is a Dane who 
not long ago stirred the people of 
Nuremburg to unwonted enthusiasm. 
He is dramatic by temperament and 
his favorite role is that of “Turiddu” 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Lorenzo 
Oggero, from Italy, is well liked in 
suenos Ayres, whence so many excel- 
lent singers have found their way to 
the north. 

Ten basses and baritones have been 
engaged. Georg Baklanoff, a Rus- 
sian, is held by his countrymen to be 
one of the foremost baritones on the 
stage. At any rate, Director Russell 
had to pay a large forfeit to the Rus- 
sian government to obtain his release 
from imperial engagements. Ramon 
Blanchart is acknowledged the finest 
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LYDIA LIPKOWSKA, 


baritone in Spain. Raymon Boulogne, 
of France, is compared to Maurel in 
dramatic methods. Angelina Fornari 
has already pleased Bostonians by his 
warmth of singing and acting. A Bos- 
ton resident appears in the person of 
Antonio Picco, who will make his 
debut as Conti di Luna in “Trovatore.” 
Emanuele Sarmiento is said to be an 
Italian millionaire who has taken up 
a stage career for the pure love of it 
and has talent enough to succeed. 
Francis Archambault, hailing from 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Canada, has been heard in Boston on 
the concert stage, but will make his 
operatic debut as “Barabas” in “Gio- 
conda” on the night of the opening 
Nivette, the principal basso of the 
company, is acclaimed in France as 
one of the great singers of the day. 
Pini-Corsi, the buffo, has already won 
fame as a singing comedian of the 
first order. Pulsini is a basso pro- 
fundo whose voice is said to be of 
exceeding depth and richness. 

In the selection of the operas to be 
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presented during the coming season 
Mr. Russell has exhibited great cath- 
olicity of taste. No opera by an 
American composer is included, for 
the very sufficient reason that there 
is no such work to be given unless the 
late John K. Paine’s “Azara” be con- 
sidered in the running. As Mr. Con- 
verse’s “Pipe of Desire” is to be given 
a presentation by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in New York, it is, 
therefore, not available for presentation 
by the Boston 
Opera Com- 
pany this sea- 
son. Of the 
whole matter 
of native 
operas, time 
will be the 
best arbiter. 
This Boston 
institution will 
surely encour- 
age the mak- 
ing of them, 
and if they 
are worthy, 
they will have 
fine produc- 
tion. For the 
present, how- 
ever, here is 
the operatic 
provender 
upon which 
the people of 
New England 
are to be 
fed: “La Gio- 
conda,” “Bo- 
heme,” “TLak- 


“old Italy” still holds a great prepon- 
derance in the councils of the Boston 
opera. And Verdi, with six works, 
leads every other composer. Three 
novelties appear, “Maestro di Capello,” 
by Paer; “Serva Padrona,” by Pergo- 
lesi (both of ancient lineage), and 
“Anton,” by Galeotti, which lends 
itself to beautiful scenic effects and a 
strong cast. And new to the late gen- 
eration of opera goers. will be 
“Lakme,” “Manon,” “Falstaff” and 
“William Tell.” 

In every 

great enter- 

prise, whether 

of industry or 

of finance or 

of art, the in- 

tent must 

stand forth 

clearly before 

public support 

will be ex- 

tended. That 

such support 

has been given 

generously to 

the Boston 

Opera Com- 

pany is evi- 

dence enough, 

we feel, that 

the motive be- 

hind its incep- 

tion and com- 

pletion has 

been under- 

stood and ap- 

preciated. 

“ur opera 

house,” said 


me,” “Aida,” FRANCIS ARCHAMBAULT, BASSO, BOSTON OPERA HousE Mr. Russell in 


“*Don Pas- 
quale,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pag- 
liacci,” “Faust,” “Ugonotti,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Carmen,” “Romeo et Juliette,” 
“Manon” (Massenet’s), ‘“‘Mephis- 
tophele,” “Lucia,” “Traviata,” “Il Bar- 
biere,” “Tosca,” “Falstaff,” ‘“Butter- 
fly,” “Guilielmo Tell,” “Otello,” 
“Maestro di Capello,” “Serva Pa- 
drona,” “Rigoletta,” “Elisir d’Amore,” 
and “Anton.” 

It will be seen from this list that 


the earlier 
days, “is to be of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 1 intend 
that it shall be as individual in its 
policy as is the great land it repre- 
sents.” To this I heartily subscribe. 
And so, first of all, the best of 
operas will be presented by true 
artists acting and singing for the at- 
taining of a perfect ensemble and not 
for individual glory. To hear them 
the public is to be charged modest 
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sums. Here is one dream, at least, 
come true. 

Again, the opera will encourage 
American artists, not with the cold 
word of praise that really means 


advice to go abroad and get a reputa- 
tion, but with actual engamements. 
Already is the company’s school of 
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advantages of their city. In other 
ways help will be furnished, genius 
encouraged, ability rewarded without 
the necessity for the heart-beaking 
experiences Americans so often en- 
counter in Europe. I believe it to 
be true, as the director himself has said, 
that the establishment of this school 


ALICE NEILSEN AND ANTONIO PINI-CORSI IN SCENE FROM DON PASQUALE 


grand opera, conducted in connection 
with the New England Conservatory, 
in existence and doing notable work in 
training young men and women for 
the practical life of the stage. Gifts of 
scholarships for especially promising 
pupils are beginning to come in; 
Geraldine Farrar has sent one; so has 
David Bispham. Added to these, a 
number of scholarships for $1000 
each have been given by prominent 
women in Boston, who are always in- 
terested in furthering the artistic 


is the most important step in the 
operatig history of America. 

The Boston opera now awaits the 
verdict of time. For the present its 
financial success is assured, and the 
anxieties that too often beset the first 
year of an enterprise of this sort will 
not exist to drag down an artistic en- 
deavor. Whether a New England 
public will permanently support a sys- 
tem of opera that will not make its 
appeal with blazing meteors, and that 
gives a season of many performances 
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instead of a few, is yet to be seen. musical heart believe that the future, 
But those who best know Boston’s like the present, is secure. 


ON THE LAYING OF THE CORNER 
STONE OF THE OPERA HOUSE 
AT BAYREUTH 


By RICHARD WAGNER 


“cr 


[he characteristics of our plans for a theater consisted 
in this: that in order to meet an altogether ideal need, we 
had to reject one scheme after another as unsuitable, and 
hence as not to be employed as in all previous arrangements 
of such buildings, and to devise a new arrangement, which 
again allowed of none of the usual ornament; and the result 
was that our building is now the perfection of simplicity. 


Trusting in the inventive power of necessity in general, 


and, in this case, of an ideal necessity for ornament, 
we are confident that, owing to the stimulus given by this 
problem, we shall yet find a German style of Architecture 
which will not be unworthy of a structure sacred to German 
art—to art in its most popular manifestation, the drama 
and which shall be distinctively and peculiarly German. 
Therefore let our provisional structure, growing but slowly 
to its monumental proportions, stand for the present as a sign 
to the German people; and let it set them to thinking of what 
has already been clearly grasped by those to whose sympathy, 
labor, and sacrifices it owes its erection. 


cr 


Then let it stand on that fair eminence at Bayreuth.” 








PHINEAS AND THE MOTOR CAR 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


times, just when it was that he 

began to court Diantha Bow- 
man, the rosy-cheeked, golden-haired 
idol of his boyhood. Diantha’s cheeks 
were not rosy now, and her hair was 
more silver than gold, but she was not 
yet his wife. 

And ke had tried so hard to win her! 
Year after year the rosiest apples from 
his orchard and the choicest honey from 
his apiary had found their way to Di- 
antha’s table; and year after year the 
county fair and the viliage picnic had 
found him at Diantha’s door with his 
old mare and his buggy, ready to be 
her devoted slave for the day. Nor 
was Diantha apparently unmindful of 
all these attentions. She ate the ap- 
ples and the honey, and spent long 
contented hours in the buggy; but she 
still answered his pleadings with her 
gentle: “I hain’t no call to marry yet, 
Phineas,” and nothing he could do 
seemed to hasten her decision in the 
least. It was the mare and the buggy, 
however, that proved to be responsible 
for what was the beginning of the end. 

They were on the way home from the 
fair. The mare, head hanging, was plod- 
ding through the dust when around the 
curve of the road ahead shot the one au- 
tomobile that the town boasted. The 
next moment the whizzing thing had 
passed, and left a superannuated old 
mare looming through a cloud of dust 
and dancing on two wabbly hind legs. 

“Plague take them autymobiles!” 
snarled Phineas through set teeth, as 
he sawed at the reins. “I ax yer par- 
don, I’m sure, Dianthy,” he added 
shamefacedly, when the mare had 
dropped to a position more nearly 
normal; “but I hain’t no use fur them 
’ere contraptions!” 

Diantha frowned. 
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Prizes used to wonder, some- 


She was fright- 


ened—and because she was frightened 
she was angry She said the first thing 
that caine into her head—and never 
had she spoken to Phineas so sharply. 

“If you did have some use for ’em, 
Phineas Hopkins, you wouldn’t be 
crawlin’ along in a shiftless old rig 
like this; you’d have one yourself an’ 
be somebody! For my part, I like ’em, 
an’ I’m jest achin’ ter ride in ’em, too!” 

Phineas almost dropped the reins in 
his amazement. “Achin’ ter rid in 
’em,” she had said—and all that he 
could give her was this “shiftless old 
rig” that she so scorned. He remem- 
bered something else, too, and his 
face flamed suddenly red. It was Col. 
Smith who owned and drove that auto- 
mobile, and Col. Smith, too, was a 
bachelor. What if— Instantly in 
Phineas’s soul rose a fierce jealousy. 

“T like a hoss, myself,” he said then, 
with some dignity. “I want some- 
thin’ that’s alive!” 

Diantha laughed slyly. The danger 
was past, and she could afford to be 
metry. 

“Well, it strikes me that you come 
pretty mear havin’ somethin’ that 
wa'n't alive jest ’cause you had some- 
thin’ that was!” she retorted. “Really, 
Phineas, I didn’t s’pose Dolly could 
move so fast!” 

Phineas bridled. 

“Dolly knew how ter move—once,” 
he rejoined grimly. “’Course nobody 
pretends ter say she’s young now, any 
more’n we be,” he finished with some 
defiance; but he drooped visibly at 
Diantha’s next words. 

“Why, I don’t feel old, Phineas, an’ 
I ain’t old, either. Look at Col. Smith; 
he’s jest my age, an’ he’s got a autymo- 
bile. Mebbe I’ll have one some day.” 

To Phineas it seemed that a cold 
hand clutched his heart. 
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“Dianthy, you wouldn’t really—ride 
in one!” he faltered. 

Until that moment Diantha had not 
been sure that she would, but the 
quaver in Phineas’ voice decided her. 

“Wouldn’t I? You jest wait an’ 
see!” 

And Phineas did wait—and he did 
see. He saw Diantha, not a week later, 
pink-cheeked and bright-eyed, sitting 
by the side of Col. Smith in that hated 
automobile. Nor did he stop to con- 
sider that Diantha was only one of a 
dozen upon whom Col. Smith, in the 
enthusiasm of his new possession, was 
pleased to bestow that attention. To 
Phineas it could mean but one thing; 
and he did not change his opinion when 
he heard Diantha’s account of the 
ride. 

“It was 
breathed. 
like flyin’ !” 

“Flyin’!” Phineas could say no more. 
He felt as if he were choking—chok- 
ing with the dust raised by Dolly’s 
plodding hoofs. 

“An’ the trees an’ the houses swept 
by like ghosts,” continued Diantha. 
“Why, Phineas, I could ’a’ rode on an’ 
on furever!” 

Before the ecstatic rapture in Dian- 
tha’s face Phineas went down in defeat. 
Without one word he turned away— 
but in his heart he registered a solemn 
vow: he, too, would have an automo- 
bile; he, too, would make Diantha wish 
to ride on and on forever! 

Arduous days came to Phineas then. 
Phineas was not a rich man. He had 
enough for his modest wants, but until 
now those wants had not included an 
automobile—until now he had not 
known that Diantha wished to fly. All 
through the autumn and_ winter 
Phineas pinched and economized until 
he had lopped off all of the luxuries 
and most of the pleasures of living. 
Even then it is doubtful if he would 
have accomplished his purpose had he 
not, in the spring, fallen heir to a 
modest legacy of a few thousand dol- 
lars. The news of his good fortune 
was not two hours old when he sought 
Diantha. 


perfectly lovely,” she 
“Oh, Phineas, it was. jest 
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“T cal’late mebbe I’d be gettin’ me 
one o’ them ’ere autymobiles this 
spring,” he said, as if casually filling 
a pause in the conversation. 

“Phineas!” 

At the awed joy in Diantha’s voice 
the man’s heart glowed within him. 
This one moment of triumph was worth 
all the long miserable winter with its 
butterless bread and tobaccoless pipes. 
But he carefully hid his joy when he 
spoke. 

“Yes,” he said, nonchalantly. “I’m 
goin’ ter Boston next week ter pick 
one out. I cal’late on gittin’ a purty 
good one.” 

“Oh, Phineas! 
goin’ ter run it?” 

Phineas’ chin came up. 

“Run it!” he scoffed. “Well, IT 
hain’t had no trouble yet steerin’ a 
hoss, an’ I cal’late I won’t have any 
more steerin’ a mess 0’ senseless metal 
what hain’t got no eyes ter be seein’ 
things an’ gittin’ scared! I don’t worry 
none’ bout runnin’ it.” 

“But, Phineas, it ain’t all steerin’,” 
ventured Diantha, timidly. “There’s 
lots of little handles and things ter 
turn, an’ there’s some things you do 
with your feet. Col. Smith did.” 

The name Smith to Phineas was like 
a match to gunpowder. He flamed 
instantly into wrath. 

“Well, I cal’late what Col. Smith 
does, I can,” he snapped. “Besides,” 

airily—“mebbe I sha’n’t git the feet 
kind, anyhow. I want the best. There’s 
as much as four or five kinds, Jim Blair 
says, an’ I cal’late ter try ’em all.” 

“Oh-h!” breathed Diantha, falling 
back in her chair with an ecstatic sigh. 
“Oh, Phineas, won’t it be grand!” And 
Phineas, seeing the joyous light in her 
eyes, gazed straight down a vista of 
happiness that led to wedding bells and 
bliss. 

Phineas was gone some time on his 
3oston trip. When he returned he 
looked thin and worried. He started 
nervously at trivial noises, and his eyes 
showed a furtive restlessness that 
quickly caused remark. 

“Why, Phineas, you don’t look well!” 
Diantha exclaimed when she saw him. 


But how—how you 
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“Well? Oh, I’m well.” 

“An’ did you buy it—that autymo- 
bile?” 

“T did.” 
phant. 

Diantha’s eyes sparkled. 

“Where is it?” she demanded. 

“Comin’—next week.” 

“An’ did you try ’em ail, as you said 
you would?” 

Phineas stirred; then he sighed. 

“Well, I dunno,” he acknowledged. 
“T hain’t done nothin’ but ride in ’em 
since I went down—I know that. But 
there’s such a powerful lot of ’em, 
Diantha; an’ when they found out I 
wanted one, they all took hold an’ 
showed off their best p’ints—‘demon- 
stratin’,’ they called it. They raced 
me up hill an’ down hill, an’ scooted 
me round corners till I didn’t know 
where I was. I didn’t have a minute 
ter myself. An’ they went fast, Dian- 
thy—powerful fast. I ain’t real sure 
yet that I’m breathin’ natural.” 

“But it must have been grand, 
Phineas! I should have loved it!” 

“Oh, it was, ’course!” assured Phin- 
eas, hastily. 

“An’ you'll take me ter ride, right 
away?” 

If Phineas hesitated it was for only a 
moment. 

“*Course,” he promised. “Er— 
there’s a man, he’s comin’ with it, an’ 
he’s goin’ ter stay a little, jest ter—ter 
make sure everything’s all right. After 
he goes I’ll come. An’ ye want ter be 
ready—I’ll show ye a thing or two!” 
he finished with a swagger that was 
meant to hide the shake in his voice. 

In due time the man and the automo- 
bile arrived, but Diantha did not have 
her ride at once. It must have taken 
some time to make sure that “every- 
thing was all right,” for the man stayed 
many days, and while he was there, of 
course Phineas was occupied with him. 
Col. Smith was unkind enough to ob- 
serve that he hoped it was taking 
Phineas Hopkins long enough to learn 
to run the thing; but his remark did 
not reach Diantha’s ears. She knew 
only that Phineas, together with the 
man and the automobile, started off 


Phineas’ voice was trium- 
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early every morning for some unfre- 
quented road, and did not return until 
night. 

There came a day, however, when 
the man left town, and not twenty-four 
hours later, Phineas, with a gleaming 
thing of paint and polish, stood at 
Diantha’s door. 

“Now ain’t that pretty,” quavered 
Diantha, excitedly. “Ain’t that awful 
pretty!” 

Phineas beamed. 

“Purty slick, I think myself,” he 
acknowledged. 

“An’ green is so much nicer than 
red,” cooed Diantha. 

Phineas quite glowed with joy—Col. 
Smith’s car was red. “Oh, green’s the 
thing,” he retorted airily; ‘‘an’ see!’ 
he added; and forthwith he burst into 
a paean of praise, in which tires, horns, 
lamps, pumps, baskets, brakes, and 
mud-guards were the dominant notes. 
It almost seemed, indeed, that he had 
brought the gorgeous thing before him 
to look at and talk about rather than to 
use, so loath was he to stop talking and 
set the wheels to moving. Not until 
Diantha had twice reminded him that 
she was longing to ride in it did he 
help her into the car and make ready to 
start. 

It was not an entire success—that 
start. There were several false moves 
on Phineas’ part, and Diantha could 
not repress a slight scream and a ner- 
vous jump at sundry unexpected puffs 
and snorts and snaps from thethrobbing 
thing beneath her. She gave a louder 
scream when Phineas, in his nervous- 
ness, sounded the siren, and a wail like 
a cry from the spirit world shrieked in 
her ears. 

“Phineas, what was that?” she shiv- 
ered, when the voice had moaned into 
silence. 

Phineas’ lips were dry, and his hands 
and knees were shaking; but his pride 
marched boldly to the front. 

“Why, that’s the siren whistle, 
*course,’ he chattered. “Ain't it 
great? I thought you'd like it!” And 
to hear him one would suppose that to 
sound the siren was always a neces- 
sary preliminary to starting the wheels. 
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They were off at last. There was a 
slight indecision, to be sure, whether 
they would go backward or forward, 
and there was some hesitation as to 
whether Diantha’s geranium bed 
or the driveway would make the best 
thoroughfare. But these little matters 
having been settled to the apparent 
satisfaction of all concerned, the auto- 
mobile rolled down the driveway and 
out on to the main highway. 

“Oh, ain’t this grand!” murmured 
Diantha, drawing a long, but some- 
what tremulous breath. 

Phineas did not answer. His lips were 
tense, and his eyes were fixed on the 
road ahead. For days now he had run 
the car himself, and he had been given 
official assurance that he was quite 
capable of handling it; yet here he was 
on his first ride with Diantha almost 
making a failure of the whole thing 
at the start. Was he to be beaten— 
beaten by a senseless motor car and 
Col. Smith? At the thought Phineas 
lifted his chin and put on more power. 

“Oh, my! How f-fast we’re goin’!” 
cried Diantha, close to his ear. 

Phineas nodded. 

“Who wants ter crawl?” he shouted; 
and the car leaped again at the touch 
of his hand. 

They were out of the town now, 
on a wide road that had few turns. 
Occasionally they met a carriage or a 
wagon, but the frightened horses and 
the no less frightened drivers gave the 
automobile a wide berth—which was 
well; for the parallel tracks behind 
Phineas showed that the car still had 
its moments of indecision as to the 
course to pursue. 

The town was four miles behind 

them when Diantha, who had been for 
some time vainly clutching at the fly- 
ing ends of her veil, called to Phineas 
to stop. 
The request took Phineas by sur- 
prise. For one awful moment his mind 
was a blank—he had forgotten how to 
stop! In frantic haste he turned and 
twisted and shoved and pulled, ending 
with so sudden an application of the 
brakes that Diantha nearly shot head 
first out of the car as it stopped. 
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“Why, why—Phineas!” she cried a 
little sharply. 

Phineas swallowed the lump in his 
throat and steadied himself in his seat. 

“Ye see I—I can stop her real quick 
if | want to,” he explained jauntily. 
“Ye can do ‘most anythin’ with these 
‘ere things if ye only know how, Dian- 
thy. Didn’t we come slick?” 

“Yes, indeed,” stammered Diantha, 
hastily smoothing out the frown on her 
face and summoning a smile to her 
lips—not for her best black silk gown 
would she have had Phineas know that 
she was wishing herself safe at home 
and the automobile back where it came 
from. 

“We'll go home through the Holler,” 
said Phineas, after she had retied her 
veil and they were ready to start. “It’s 
the long way round, ye know. I ain’t 
goin’ ter give ye no snippy little two- 
mile run, Dianthy, like Col. Smith did,” 
he finished gleefully. 

“No, of course not,” murmured Dian- 
tha, smothering a sigh as the automo- 
bile started with a jerk. An hour later, 
tired, frightened, a little breathless, but 
valiantly declaring that she had had a 
“beautiful time,” Diantha was set down 
at her own door. 

That was but the first of many such 
trips. Ever sounding in Phineas Hop- 
kins’ ears and spurring him to fresh en- 
deavor, were Diantha’s words: “I could 
‘a’ rode on an’ on furever” ; and deep in 
his heart was the determination that 
if it were automobile rides that she 
wanted, it was automobile rides that 
she should have! His small farm on 
the edge of the town—once the pride 
of his heart—began to look forlorn and 
deserted; for Phineas, when not actu- 
ally driving his automobile, was usually 
to be found hanging over it with 
wrench and polishing cloth. He 
bought little food and less clothing ; but 
always—gasoline. And he talked to 
any one who would listen about auto- 
mobiles in general and his own in par- 
ticular, learnedly dropping in frequent 
references to cylinders, speed, horse- 
power, vibrators, carbureters, and 


spark plugs. 
As for Diantha—she went to bed 
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‘‘SHE’S ALI, STOVE UP— AN’ NOW YOU 


every night with thankfulness that she 
possessed her complement of limbs and 
senses, and she arose every morning 
with a fear that the coming night would 
find some one of them missing. To 
Phineas and the town in general she 
appeared to be devoted to this breath- 
less whizzing over the country roads; 
and wild horses could not have dragged 
from her the truth: that she was long- 
ing with an overwhelming longing for 
the old days of Dolly, dawdling, and 
peace. 

Just where it all would have ended it 
is difficult to say had not the automo- 
bile itself taken a hand in the game— 
as automobiles will sometimes—and 
played trumps. 

It was the first day of the county 
fair again, and Phineas and Diantha 
were on their way home. Straight 
ahead the road ran between clumps of 
green, then unwound in the white rib- 
bon of dust across wide fields and open 
meadows. 

“*Tain’t much like last year; is it, 


WON’T NEVER SAY YES,’’ HE MOANED 


Dianthy?” crowed Phineas, shrilly, in 
her ear—then something went wrong. 


Phineas knew it instantly. The 
quivering thing beneath them leaped 
into new life—but a life of its own. It 
was no longer a slave, but a master. 
Phineas’ face grew white. Thus far he 
had been able to keep to the road, but 
just ahead there was a sharp curve, and 
he knew he could not make the turn— 
something was the matter with the 
steering gear. 

“Look out—she’s got the bits in her 
teeth!” he shouted. “She’s bolted!” 

There came a scream, a sharp report, 
and a grinding crash—then silence. 


From away off in the dim distance 
Phineas heard a voice. 
“Phineas! Phineas 
Something snapped, and he seemed 
to be floating up, up, up, out of a 
black oblivion of nothingness. He 


tried to speak, but he knew that he 
made no sound. 
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“Phineas! Phineas!” 

The voice was nearer now, so near 
that it seemed just above him. It 
sounded like— With a mighty effort 
he opened his eyes; then full con- 
sciousness came. 

He was on the ground, his head in 
Diantha’s lap. Diantha, bonnet 
crushed, neck-bow askew, and coat 
torn, was bending over him, calling 
him frantically by name. “Ten feet 
away the wrecked automobile, tip-tilted 
against a large maple tree, completed 
the picture. 

With a groan Phineas closed his eyes 
and turned away his head. 

“She’s all stove up—an’ now you 
won’t never say yes,” he moaned. “You 
wanted ter ride on an’ on furever !” 
“But I will—I don’t—I didn’t mean 


Ma boat’s on the reevair, ahm smokin’ ma pipe, 
Of tabac I have plentee an’ honions are ripe. 

Ma babee is jolly an’ all de res:— 

Tirteen kids an’ ma fam mak me feel lak de bes’. 


We've potack in de cellar an’ honion an’ bean, 

An’ de bes’ happle an’ cider you never did seen; 

De cabane be warm, hall bank hup wit de leaves :— 
Ma hole mare she is soun’ ’cept a touch of de heaves. 


Twenty chiken, ba gosh, lay an egg every day, 

An’ one hole mooley cow, and a barn full of hay. 
Oh! ’tis notting ah want as ah row on de reever 
But de dinner of johnny cake, pork, an’ fried liver. 


An’ catch me de pout an’ de perch an’ de sucker 
An’ from mornin’ till night ahm a jolly hole wukker. 
Ah chop on de log an’ ah hoe in de medder, 

An’ I trap an’ I feesh in all sorts of wedder. 


So ah sing as ah row an ah feel lak de bob-o-link, 

Ahve got sugar an’ tea an’ a bottle of—what you tink? 
For ahve been to de village wit I’ argent a plentee 

An’ ahm so happy an’ strong ah ’most could lick twenty. 


So Hoorah for de tirteen petite kids an’ dere modder, 
An’ Hoorah for de cabane dats so fine lak no odder, 
Hoorah for de mare an’ de cow an’ de chickeens, 
An’ de bottle that makes me cut up like de DICKENS. 
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THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG 
By Sir. JOHN (NO) MOORE 
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it,” sobbed Diantha, incoherently. “I’d 
rather have Dolly twice over. I like 
ter crawl. Oh, Phineas, I hate that 
thing—l’ve always hated it! I'll say 
yes next week—to-morrow—to-day if 
you'll only open your eyes and tell me 
you ain’t a-dyin’!” 

Phineas was not dying, and he 
proved it promptly and effectually, 
even to the doubting Diantha’s blush- 
ing content. And there their rescuers 
found them a long half-hour later—a 
blissful old man and a happy old 
woman sitting hand in hand by the 
wrecked automobile. 
purity soon,” said Phineas, rising stiff 
purty soon,” said Phineas, rising stiffly. 
“Ye see, we've each got a foot that don’t 
go, so we couldn’t git help; but we 
hadn’t minded the wait—not a mite!” 


THE MODERN ARTISTIC PIANOFORTE—ITS 
CONSTRUCTION 


HENRY LOWELL MASON 


F I were determined to become an 
expert yachtsman, I would cer- 
tainly study the tides, the charts, 

and the winds; I would closely 
observe divers manifestations in the 
air and on the water’s surface indic- 
ative of the approach of squalls or 
storms, also 
varied appear- 
ances of the 
water denoting 
shoals, rocks, 
and _ sandbars. 
All these I 
should no 
doubt wish to 
know—but I 
think I should 
also wish to 
know, and, in- 
deed, could not 
expect to be a 
dexterous sailor 
unless I did 
know, some- 
what of the 
boat itself—its 
general con- 
struction the 
names of its 
various sheets. 
sails, ‘masts; 
and so on; the 
form of its 
hull, its water 
draught, its 
necessary and 
adequate amount of ballast, and many 
other details. 

In like manner it seems to me that 
to one who is studying or has studied 
pianoforte playing, a knowledge of the 
instrument itself, its construction, the 
mechanism and workings of the va- 
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CUT SHOWING THE CONTINUOUS RIM BENT INTO ITS 
PROPER SHAPE FOR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
AND THE Posts OR BEAMS 


rious and principal factors in its make. 
up must be of advantage; and, in fact, 
without such knowledge—for  in- 
stance, the mechanism of the pedals, 
the dampers, etc.—the best results 
cannot be obtained by a player. The 
modern pianoforte (and we speak of 
the artistic in- 
strument) is 
an exceedingly 
delicate and 
sensitive mech- 
anism, and, to 
a certain ex- 
tent, all artis- 
tic pianofortes, 
like men, differ 
one from an- 
other. True 
there is a plan 
of construction 
which in gen- 
eral is the same 
for all piano- 
fortes, just as 
all men are 
alike in out- 
line, speaking 
broadly ; but, as 
in the case of 
twins, which in 
outward ap- 
pearance are 
alike but differ 
one from an- 
other in tem- 
perament, feel- 
ing, and character, so with pianofortes; 

and although two instruments may | 
be made by the same hands, they J 
will not be absolutely similar in all 
respects. For this there are simple yet 
valid reasons. It is unnecessary in a 
paper of this kind to point them out 
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or to draw too fine a line, and it is the 
general scheme of construction upon 
which pianofortes are built, with cer- 
tain modifications and_ differences, 
which interests us; and while it is also 
true that in different classes or grades 
of pianofortes this general scheme 
varies in detail, still there is one fun- 
damental basic plan upon which all 
artistic pianofortes are built. 

It has been said that “Art includes 
not only the formative arts, such as 





CUT SHOWING THE RIM OR CASING, WHICH IS NOT 
CONTINUOUS, BUT WHICH IS GLUED TOGETHER 


AT THE POINTS a AND b 


painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
but also all forms of music and poetry, 
down to the very novel—in fact, all 
man’s work, so far as it is directly 
meant to produce aesthetic pleasure.” 
—Charles Waldstein on John Ruskin. 
A work, therefore, which has as its 
basis, or which is the outcome of, 
scientific research, provided it pro- 
duces aesthetic pleasure, may be 
termed an Art Product, and there can 
be no doubt but that the best piano- 


fortes of the present day fall in this 
category. 

The artistic pianoforte is an evolu- 
tion—an outcome of years of scientific 
investigation and labor, supplemented 
by touches of that rare and abiding 
attribute, genius; and the differences 
between the cheap and the artistic piano 
are just as distinct and real as those 
between a Stradivarius violin and a 
forty-dollar fiddle; the one is an art 
product, the other an imitation—alike 
in form, but in form only— 
the divine spark is in one, 
but not in the other. How 
few of the Rembrandt, the 
Franz Hals, or the Holbein 
subjects would vitally in- 
terest us to-day if we had 
only ordinary photographs 
of the persons in place of 
their portraits by these 
great men; the photographs 
would probably seem to us 
in no way distinguished or 
more worthy of serious at- 
tention and study than a 
hundred or a thousand oth- 
ers; but because these 
faces-—albeit commonplace 
enough in  themselves— 
have come to us from mas- 
ter brushes; because in 
every fibre they are imbued 
with that which stands for 
far more than mere like- 
nesses of persons; because 
they have in them, to a rare 
degree, the human quality; 
for these and other reasons 
they thrill us and impress 
us as being the very es- 
sence of freshness, bright- 
ness, vigor, pathos, dignity, grace, or 
what not—in a word, because they are 
the result of genius they are ultimate 
and real, and, for this reason are they 
superior to and different from an 
ordinary painting. 

It is the same with pianos: the tones 
of one instrument go to the founda- 
tion of our natures, arousing or sooth- 
ing our deepest and best emotions, 
touching our hearts and stirriny our 
very souls; while another instrument, 
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in which the hand of the artist has had 
no part, merely tickles the ear, if in- 
deed it does so much as that. 

But revenons a nos moutons! 

In a word, the general construction 
of the modern artistic grand piano- 
forte is as follows 

First, the case, consisting of its 
sides and ends; and within the sides, 
supporting and holding them in place, 
posts or braces of heavy timber form- 
ing the body or frame of the instrument. 
To this frame, at its front end, is 
attached the wrest-plank or pin-block 





Cross SECTION OF BENT-UP RIMS 


a, Inner Rim, its eight separate thicknesses 
glued together may be seen; b, Outer Rim, its 
six separate thicknesses glued together may 
be seen; c, Sounding-board 


into which the tuning-pins are driven; 
while over the frame is laid, first, the 
sounding board, which is made fast to 
the sides of the case, and then the 
iron plate, the purpose of the latter 
being to hold the strings drawn at 
great tension across it from end to end. 
The action is then adjusted in such 
manner that a hammer on _ being 
brought into play by the depression 
of its keys, strikes a string, or unison, 
thus producing a tone. Now, the 
strings, in being drawn from the front 
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to the farther end of the plate rest 
upon a bridge which bears directly 
upon the sounding-board, being glued 
to it. As the strings are set vibrating 
or pulsating by the hammer blows, the 
vibrations are communicated through 
the bridge to the sounding-board caus- 
ing it in turn to vibrate, thus 
reinforcing and amplifying the tone 
from the strings—in fact, upon the 
capacity of the sounding-board for vi- 
bration depends largely “the quality or 
character of the tone. The vibrations 
traversing the board are conducted by 
it to the case of the instrument, and, 
in truth, throughout the entirestructure. 

This traveling of the vibrations over 
the sounding-board may be likened to 
the effect caused by dropping a pebble 
into a lake; at first ripples or waves 
start in small circles, their center be- 
ing the point at which the pebble 
strikes the surface of the water; they 
then grow into larger and larger cir- 
cles, expanding until they are stopped 
only by the surrounding shores. And 
so the extent to which the sound- 
waves or vibrations penetrate through- 
out the instrument depends much 
upon the thoroughness with which the 
different parts are constructed, and 
the perfection with which they are 
put together. In the artistic piano- 
forte this is an important point; in the 
inartistic piano it is ignored. 

With this outline in brief of the gen- 
eral constructon of the instrument, let 
us proceed to consider in detail the 
four principal parts, namely, the case, 
the iron plate, the sounding-board, and 
the action. 


THE CASE 


The case consists of the sides and end 
and the posts or beams which form the 
body or frame of the structure. The 
sides in ordinary pianos comprise 
separate pieces of wood, while in the 
artistic instrument the entire rim is 
continuous from end to end without a 
break. Some instruments are made 
with the curved sides bent by steam in 
the solid wood, afterwards being 
veneered; but the better way is to 
build the cases of continuous layers of 
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maple of practically veneer  thick- 
nesses and glued together, the whole 
being bent into the required form by 
powerful presses. These continuous 
strips are, for the ordinary small or so- 
called baby grand, about sixteen feet in 
length. Several important advantages 
are gained by this glued-up method: 
first, a general solidity ; second, freedom 
from shrinking or swelling; third, a re- 
inforcement of the sound-vibrations as 
they come in contact with the rim or 
casing from the sounding-board. 

In the ordinary piano these sound- 
vibrations are retarded and broken in 
crossing from one distinct part of the 
rim to another. 

The continuous rim is itself com- 
posed of two-sections, an inner and an 
outer, and the inner rim is not so high 
as the outer rim, the reason being that 
a shelf may be ‘formed on the inner 
rim upon which to rest the sounding- 
board and the iron frame. ‘The 


continuous rim, considered as a whole, 
is then covered with a veneer, inside 


and outside, and it is the outside 
veneer which receives the polish. 

The posts or beams above referred 
to help to maintain the downward 
tension of the sounding-board caused 
by the pressure of the strings on the 
bridges glued to the sounding-board; 
and they also serve to solidify the 
whole instrument; and yet, at the 
same time, they do not cause a rig- 
idity, for the whole instrument must, 
in order to obtain best tonal results, 
be flexible enough to permit an inter- 
vibration of wood and metal. The 
case forms a complement, so to speak, 
of the sounding-board and other parts, 
and vice versa, the two together mak- 
ing the perfect whole. 

It may be interesting to note that 
prior to the year 1820, spinets, harpsi- 
chords, and clavichords, the forerun- 
ners of the pianoforte, were wooden 
Structures entirely, the iron plate be- 
ing inaugurated at a later date, when, 
Owing to the development of these in- 
struments and their culmination in the 
pianoforte, a greater string tension be- 
came necessary. The pianoforte of the 
concert hall is to-day a far more power- 


ful instrument than it was forty years 
ago, one reason for this being that 
modern music with its complicated and 
heavy orchestration has compelled a 
greater volume of tone in the piano- 
forte in order that the desired result 
may be obtained. In the days of our 
great-grandfathers such works as the 
Tschaikowsky Pianoforte Concerto in 
3-flat minor with its orchestral accom- 
paniment could have found no adequate 
expression in the spinet, harpsichord, 
or clavichord. 

‘The pin-block or wrest-plank, which 
is virtually a part of the case, is, as its 
name implies, the block into which the 
pins are set which hold the strings, 
and it is attached to the front end of 
the frame; and its construction is of 
great importance, for upon its perfec- 
tion depends, in a large measure, the 
capacity of a pianoforte to remain in 
tune. 

Without question, the most perfect 
manner of making the pin-block is to 
employ separate thicknesses of hard- 
wood, usually rock maple, glued one 
upon another in such fashion that the 
grain of each layer (and there are 
usually six altogether) crosses the 
grain of the layer directly above or 
below it, at right angles. Owing to 
this arrangement it becomes well-nigh 
impossible for the pin-block to swell 
or shrink as a whole and the pins are 
firmly and rigidly held—much more 
so than if they were driven into merely 
solid wood. 

We have stated above that it is the 
veneer, which covers the casing or 
frame, which receives the polish. The 
process of polishing is an essential one, 
for there are climatic and atmospheric 
influences which affect the outer ap- 
pearance of a pianoforte deleteriously 
unless the polishing is done in a most 
careful manner. Without going too 
deeply into details, it may be said that 
the polishing of the case is no such 
easy matter at it might seem to be 
from a superficial consideration: As 
a matter of fact, the process requires 
at least three months’ time that it may 
be adequately done. There are a num- 
ber of separate coats of shellac and 
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varnish given, rubbings with rotten- 
stone and with pumice. One of the 
details is of particular interest. After 
a number of distinct operations there 
is left but one thing to be done and 
that is to get the final gloss; and for 
this there is nothing so efficacious as 
the human skin. The varnished case 
is rubbed thoroughly with great care 
by the soft part of the inside of the 
hand. This arouses a friction, and the 
heat generated so acts on the varnish 
as to create the gloss. The men who 
do this rubbing must see to it that the 
epidermis of 
their hands is 
kept soft and pli- 
able, and, while 
they must of ne- 
cessity exercise 
a tremendous 
force in their 
work, they 
must perform no 
labor which 
will incapacitate 
their hands for 
their unique 
part. 

Great care 
must be taken 
in applying the 
different coats 
of varnish, that 
one coat be ab- 
solutely dry be- 
fore another coat 
is added, for 
otherwise, while 
the second coat 
is drying, the 
under coat will shrink or pull apart, 
and this causes a streaky appearance 
in the varnish which is called checking, 
and which is disagreeable to the eye. 


THE IRON PLATE 


The principal function of the iron 
plate is to bear the tension of the 
strings which stretch across it—and 
which exert a constant strain (in the 
small grand pianoforte) of over forty 


thousand pounds. The plate is made 
of cast iron, and it is no simple opera- 
tion even in the hands of an expert 
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iron founder. Nice care is required in 
the selection of specially qualified met- 
als; also in the casting, to provide 
against the breaking or cracking of the 
plate under the enormous strain of the 
strings. The plate must be perfectly 
adjusted in its place over the sounding- 
board, each screw and bolt fitting to a 
T, that there may be no rattling. Every 
point of contact between the plate and 
the rim must be exact. 

From the drawing it will be seen 
that there are openings left in 
the plate. These openings are made 
merely to lessen 
its weight. 

Since the plate 
becomes _ neces- 
sary because of 
the strings, we 
may say a word 
here regarding 
these latter. 

The musical 
sound or tone of 
the pianoforte is 
produced by the 
striking of a 
hammer upon its 
corresponding 
string or set of 
strings; some of 
the tones are pro- 
duced from one 
string and some 
from more; for 
instance, the last 
eight tones in the 
bass have but a 
single string for 
each tone; the 
next fourteen tones are produced from 
two strings for each tone, these two 
strings being tuned one with the other, 
and the two forming what is known as 
a unison; for the balance, or sixty-six 
tones, there are usually three strings 
to a unison. 

From this it appears that the total 
number of individual strings is two 
hundred and thirty-four, though there 
are but eighty-eight separate sets of 
strings. The whole number of uni- 
sons, of course, corresponds to the en- 
tire number of keys, black and white, 
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which in an instrument of seven and 
one-third octaves, the ordinary range, 
is eighty-eight. 

All of the strings are made of steel 
wire, and in the artistic piano the 
wire used is of much better quality 
than that used in moderate-priced in- 
struments. The bass strings are 
wound with copper so as to add 
weight to them, for the heavier the 
string in a given length, the deeper 
the tone (that is with a given tension), 
and the winding with iron in the tenor 
register strings is done to equalize 
the quality of tone from the copper- 
wound strings of the bass to the plain 
steel strings above. 

In speaking of the length of a string 
we are led to an important part in the 
construction of a pianoforte, namely, 
the scale. By the scale is meant, in 
a word, the relative lengths of the 
strings. For instance, suppose a string 
of a certain thickness and two feet in 
length gives the tone of middle C, then 
a string of the same thickness but one 
foot in length would, other things be- 
ing equal, produce C, one octave 
higher; but for better results it 
may be expedient to use for the 
shorter string or higher tone a wire of 
different thickness from that of the 
first, and it would not then be in 
length just one-half the length of the 
first, but longer or shorter than one- 
half according to its relative thick- 
ness. 

By drawing the scale is meant de- 
termining this and kindred points. 
The scale is a factor in the result of 
the tone, but only a factor; for two 
pianofortes with similar scales would 
not give the same quality of tone 
unless alike in all other respects, if 
even then, any more than two yachts 
would sail at the same speed merely 
because their lines were identical. 

When it is remembered that the big 
bass strings double-wound with cop- 
per are over four feet in length, and 
that the small strings in the treble 
are but two inches long, some idea is 
gained of the difficulty in drawing a 
scale. For an important desideratum 
is that the gradation of tones shall 
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be as even as possible. Another fac- 


tor to be considered in drawing the 
scale is the positions of the strings 
relative to the curve of the bridge, 
which rests upon the sounding-board. 


THE SOUNDING-BOARD 

The sounding-board has been well 
called.the soul of the pianoforte, and 
it is the most important part of the entire 
structure. The tone is largely depend- 
ent upon it, and the character of the 
tone is controlled to a great extent by 
the character of the board, the quality 
of the wood from which it is made, 


‘the manner in which its different sec- 


tions are matched and prepared, the 
care taken, and the labor expended. A 
properiy prepared sounding-board may 
be likened to an arable field which 
produces the richest kind of harvest, 
while to expect a full, sympathetic 
tone from a piano in which the board 
is deficient is akin to looking for crops 
from sterile land. True, the casing, 
the strings, the hammers, the scale, 
and the manifold factors which go to 
make up the instrument, do affect the 
resultant tone; but it is the sounding- 
board more than any other one factor 
which determines the tone quality. 
Two artistic instruments as nearly as 
possible alike in other respects, but 
one containing a poor sounding-board 
and the other a_ distinctly fine 
sounding-board, would produce tones 
at once distinguishable—a common- 
place quality characterizing the tone 
of the former, while an exquisite, su- 
perb, musical tone would come from 
the latter. 

The best pianos are provided with 
sounding-boards slightly arched, over 
which the strings extend. The strings 
being spread over the entire surface, 
must necessarily be on a more level 
surface than on a violin, for instance, 
where the four strings bear upon a 
very small part only of the sounding- 
board. The tremendous strain of the 
strings in a modern piano has a ten- 
dency from the first to force down the 
arch of the board. In the very finest 
and most carefully made pianos the 
strain of the arched board against the 
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CuT SHOWING SOUNDING-BOARD 


strings, and the strain of the strings 
against the arched board, are so finely 
adjusted that the one counterbalances 
the other. That is to say, the sound- 
ing-board is able to carry the strain of 
the downward-bearing strings, and at 
the same time is pliable enough to 
yield to the slightest vibration of the 
strings. If the sounding-board be too 
buckram and heavy, then only violent 
vibrations will affect it, and it will 
throw out only a blunt, dull sound. 
On the other hand, if the sounding- 
board be too weak to carry the strain 
of the strings properly, there will not 
be sufficient resistance, and the sound 
will be wiry and thin. So sensitive is 
the wood to climatic changes that the 
sounding-board tends to lose its shape 
very easily. Under certain conditions 
the sounding-board will expand, and 
the soft and hard fibres of the wood 
will be pressed together, which in itself 
results in no injury; under other con- 
ditions the sounding board will con- 
tract so that it assumes a perfectly flat 
shape; and even if the board does not 
crack after such contraction, as it often 
does, the loss of its original convex 
shape results in a great loss of tone, 
owing to its inability to bear against 
the pressure of the strings, as it once 
did. 


The spruce from which best sound- 
ing-boards are made is submitted to 
a temperature of about 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit for a considerable time, 
many months or perhaps a year that 
the wood may shrink to its very limit; 
for if there be a shrinkage after the 
board is in the pianoforte the result is 
disastrous. Such shrinkage causes a 
cracked sounding-board, and we then 
have a piano with a broken heart! It 
is this which causes so many pianos to 
sound tin-panny, as we say. 

Oftentimes a rattle is heard when an 
instrument is played, and a crack in 
the sounding-board is frequently re- 
sponsible for this; a pin or a button, 
or, in fact, any such object, however 
tiny, dropped into the pianoforte and 
resting on the sounding-board will 
cause a rattle. Another cause, per- 
haps, more interesting than any, is 
sympathetic vibration; that is to say, 
when a given tone is produced on a 
pianoforte some object in the room, 
such, for irstance, as a glass dish, will 
be set in vibration, and is itself in ac- 
cord, so to speak, with the tone sent 
forth from the instrument. This sym- 
pathetic vibration will cause the dish 
or what not to quiver or shake; and 
oftentimes a person when playing will 
be met with some such curious experi- 
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ence and erroneously believe that the 
jingle or rattle proceeds from the in- 
strument itself. A diligent search is 
often necessary to ascertain the real 
cause of the trouble, but when found 
a slight change in its position will put 
the object out of accord and the sym- 
pathetic vibration will be destroyed. 
After the drying process is com- 
pleted the board is taken from the high 
temperature to a normal one, when 
the effect of the temperature, owing to 
iis being more moist, naturally tends 
to cause a swelling of the wood; to 
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sound ; but if the strings are tightened 
the top of the drum is curved or arched, 
and when struck offer a resistance 
which results in a tone, or a noise of at 
least a character of its own. 

The downward pressure of the 
strings in the pianoforte upon the 
crown or arch of the board causes, in 
like manner, a tension which vitalizes 
the vibrations and without which the 
vibrations and conseqnently the tone 
would be flabby and jejune. It may 
be stated, in passing, that the board 
vibrates or pulsates molecularly; not 


TENSION RESONATOR BETWEEN SOUNDING-BOARD AND BEAMS 


avoid this swelling, bars of spruce are 
glued on the under side of the board 
at right angles to the grain of the 
wood; the effect of this is that the 
board cannot swell on this under side, 
being held by the bars, but can and 
does swell on its upper side, and this 
swelling causes a crowning or arching 
of the top side of the board—the very 
desired end. The same principle is 
known to us all from the drums of our 
childhood. Unless the strings on the 
outside of the drum are taut, the top 
of the drum when beaten by the drum- 
stick gives only an empty, lifeless 


as a whole, up and down, as a string 
does when plucked. 

Speaking of the crown or arch of 
the sounding-board naturally brings 
up one of the most important inven- 
tions in the development of the piano- 
forte of recent years, the Tensicn Res- 
onator.* This invention has been 
characterized by the Scientific Ameri- 
can as “the greatest advance in piano- 
forte construction in the past twenty- 
five years.” It was invented in 1900 
and has been proven, after nine years 


* Invented by R. W. Gertz. 
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of use, not only a practical success, but 
an actual necessity to the most thor- 
oughly constructed instruments 

‘lhe purpose of the Tension Resona- 
tor, in a word, is to maintain the arch 
of the sounding-board, just as the post 
in a violin maintains the arch against 
the pressure of the strings. While it 
is true that the sounding-board of. a 
violin has a permanent shape, this 
stiffening-post inserted within the in- 
strument directly. beneath the bridge, 
where the greatest strain is exerted, 
connects the board with the back and 
thus prevents a rupture of the board 
at its weakest point. The tense strings 
and the vibrant board are a unit in 
themselves, the strain of the one coun- 
teracting the strain of the other. 

With the piano the condition, to be 
sure, is somewhat different; but while 
the piano is fitted with a sounding- 
board slightly arched, this arch by 
means of atmospheric changes and 
because of the great pressure of the 
strings bearing down on the board by 
means of its bridges, is very apt to 
flatten, with the result that the tone 
quality is impaired, and even lost. The 
Tension Resonator was devised to off- 
set this very thing. It consists of a 
series of tension bars, each composed 
of two parts, which are oppositely 
threaded at their adjacent ends to re- 
ceive turnbuckles or nuts. One end 
rests in the rim of the case, the other 
being made fast at a central disk com- 
mon to all of the bars. By means of 
the turnbuckles a requisite tension 
may be secured, making it impossible 
for the sounding-board to flatten or 
lose its arch. Without this Tension 
Resonator a piano gradually loses its 
tone; while with it, the tone is main- 
tained permanently with its pristine 
beauty and sonority; without it the 
piano is much like a violin without its 
post, so requisite as already explained 
to support the curve of the board; 
while with it the piano, like the violin, 
improves, softens, and mellows its tone 
with increasing years; without it the 
piano is, indeed, like an arch without 
its keystone; while with it the instru- 
ment remains steadfast, secure, per- 
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manent in its tone qualities for gen- 
erations. - 


THE ACTION 


It has now been shown, however in 
adequately, that each of the compo 
nent parts—the strings, the hammers, 
the sounding-board, the scale, and the 
casing—lends its influence toward the 
final tone quality of the instrument; 
but we have not yet seen how the pro- 
duction of this resultant tone is 
brought under the control of the 
player; how the various effects run- 
ning through the whole gamut of 
human feeling can be expressed from 
tender pathos to tempestuous frenzy ; 
from the outpouring of intense passio1i, 
either wretched or happy, to the calm, 
benign expression of a peaceful soul; 
how the player can produce effects 0! 
surpassing grace and exquisite airi 
ness, followed in a trice almost as iif 
some hidden thaumaturgy were ai 
work, by majestic mountain-like 
chords of grandest dignity; how he is 
enabled to express the haunting melan- 
choly of a Slavic folk-song, the rich 
effluence of a Chopin melody, or the 
serene repose and the deeply religious 
emotion of Cesar Franck. 

It is by the action that these and 
manifold other effects are accom- 
plished at the hands of a master of the 
pianoforte, and, as may be readi'y con- 
ceived, the action must perforce be 
sensitively yet firmly made; it must 
respond instantly to the faint touch of 
a well-trained hand and it must with- 
stand the crashing blow of an im- 
passionate virtuoso! 

Let us, then, examine its construc- 
tion. 

The action consists of the hammers 
(made of wood covered with felt) 
which strike the strings; the keys, 
which are depressed by the fingers of 
the player, and which in being de- 
pressed cause the hammers to strike 
the strings; the pedals, and the mech- 
anism which permits of the operation 
of these various parts. The pedals 
may not usually be considered a part 
of the action, but their relation is so 
intimate that for all practical purposes 
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"a 
MODEL OF ACTION OF GRAND PIANOFORTE 


a, Key; b, Jack-beam; c, Key-lever; d, Jack; e, Butt; f, Hammer-shank ; g, Hammer; 
h, String; i, Damper; k, Damper-lever; 1, Repeating-lever; s, s, Leaden Weights 


it is fair so to consider them. The 
keyboard comprises seven and one- 
third octaves and the width of each key 
is so nearly uniform in all pianofortes 
that a player finds but little, if any, 
inconvenience from this source in play- 
ing an instrument strange to hir:. For 
each key there is a correspunding 
string, or set of strings, as already 
shown, and the difference in pitch h2- 
tween the lowest tone in the bass and 
that of the highest tone in the treble 
is very cousiderable. Each key has its 
corresponding hammer, and the ham- 
mers which strike the great strings in 
the bass must obviously be thicker anil 
greater in weight than the hammers 
which strike the small strings of the 
treble, and were it not for a practical 
adjustment more strength on the part 
of the player would be required to de- 
press a bass key than to depress a 
treble key. This difficulty is obviated, 
however, by weighting the keys them- 
selves so as to have a comparative uni- 
form requisite key pressure through- 
out the extent of the keyboard; small 
discs of lead are inserted in the sides 
of the wooden keys below the ivory 
tops for this purpose. When inserted 
toward the front their weight assists 
the player in depressing the key ; when 
placed in the further end of the key, 
their weight makes a greater force 
necessary. By careful distribution of 
these leaden weights the key pressure 


becomes practically uniform through- 
out the extent of the keyboard, and, 
rough!y speaking, the force required 
to depress the average key equals two 
and one-half ounces in weight. 

The felt covering the hammey heads 
must be neither too hard nor tov soft; 
but, as the degree of firmness calcu- 
lated to produce most satisfying re- 
sults is never to be found in a natural 
state recourse is had to the tone regu- 
lator’s needles. By pricking the felt, 
thereby making it softer, the tone is 
made correspondingly softer; by quite 
another operation by which the ham- 
mer is made harder, a more brilliant 
tone is secured. Tone voicing is an 
art; and a poor tone regulator may 
greatly injure a tone which might 
otherwise be beautiful. 

The key, a, when depressed, raises 
the jack-beam, b, by means of the key- 
lever, c. As this takes place, the jack 
d, or hopper, is carried upward until it 
strikes the butt, e, raising the hammer- 
shank, f, and in turn, the hammer, g, 
which strikes the string, h. As the 
hammer strikes the string, the damper. 
j (and there is a damper for every 
string or set of strings), has raised 
simultaneously through a connection 
of the further end of the key with the 
damper-lever, k. ‘The instant the string 
is struck, the jack escapes from the 
butt, there being a place cut away in 
the repeating-lever, /, for this purpose. 
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This escaping of the jack from the butt 
is an important feature and it is the 
cause of what is technically known as 
the afterfall of the hammer—and it is 
the afterfall which causes a slight re- 
sistance noticeable when the key is 
slowly and partially depressed. Some 
players desire but little afterfall and 
some so much as to render the resist- 
ance pronounced. The afterfall can 
be regulated and adjusted to suit the 
individual. The jack is also an essen- 
tial feature and may be said to be the 
nexus between the individuality of the 
player and the instrument, for it is the 
mechanical transmitter of the player’s 
touch. We have seen above that the 
instant the string is struck the jack 
escapes from the butt on the under 
side of the hammer-shank and that, at 
this same instant, the hammer falls 
back, away from the string; conse- 
quently a second tone is produced only 
by striking the string or unison a sec- 
ond time. 

The pianoforte is a percussive in- 
strument and the production of its tone 
is not continuous as in a violin, for 
instance. Obviously, then, any quiv- 
ering of the finger after the key is once 
depressed is ineffectual in affecting the 
tone and has no raison d’ctre save pos- 
sibly a subjective one. 

The character of tone produced, in a 
given pianoforte, is dependent so far 
as the player is concerned almost en- 
tirely upon the dynamic weight and 
the elasticity with which the keys are 
struck, or depressed; and the instant 
the key is depressed, thereby causing 
its hammer to strike its corresponding 
string, or unison, the character of the 
resultant tone is established and that 
individual tone cannot be influenced or 
changed by any manipulation of the 
key. There is, however, one thing 
which can somewhat modify a tone 
once produced—the damper-pedal. And 
this brings us to the last topic for con- 
sideration, namely: 


THE PEDALS 


Modern pianofortes are equipped 
with at least two pedals, more com- 
monly called the soft and loud pedals, 
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-but more properly known as the pian. 


and the forte pedals; and in the modern 
artistic grand pianoforte there | 
usually a third, known as the tone 
sustaining or sostenuto pedal. 

The soft pedal, operated by the play 
er’s left ioot, when pressed down shift: 
the entire keyboard bodily to the right 
thereby changing the touch of th 
hammers against the strings so tha’ 
one less string of each unison is struck 
than normally, except in the case oi 
the single bass strings, and they arc 
struck by a softer part of the hammers 
The string which is not struck does no! 
remain silent, however, for it vibrates 
through the influence of ether vibrat 
ing strings. To this sympathetic vi 
bration, beauteous in its nature, is t 
be attributed much of the charm oi 
tone quality derivable from scientific 
usage of the soft pedal, a charm t 
which modern composers for the in 
strument are not blind. In using the 
soft pedal, however, one should 


press 
the pedal down as far as it will go a 
once, and not only partially or grad 


ually; for the strings, when the ham 
mers in their normal position strik« 
them, make ruts or indentations on the 
surface of the felt covering the ham 
mers, and if the soft pedal is pressed 
only partially, thus shifting the key 
board only partially, the strings are 
struck by a soft part of the felt and 
do not fall into these indentations ; the 
result is a snarling quality of ton 
which is neither satisfying nor beau 
tiful. 

Prior to 1830 there was a still furthe 
shift permissible, so that one string 
only of each unison was struck; this 
was the una corda of Beethoven, it was 
controlled by a hand-stop at one sid« 
of the keyboard. In those days piano 
hammers were small and covered with 
leather, and the hammer blow was 
much less, so that the wear and tea 
were not nearly so great. as with the 
large felt hammers and increased ham 
mer-blow of the present day. For this 
reason, if for no other, the una corda 
would be hardly a desideratum in the 
modern instrument. 

The forte pedal is operated by th: 
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right foot and lifts all the dampers; 
thus permitting the strings to vibrate 
freely. When any single key is de- 
pressed and the loud pedal is in opera- 
tion the tone from the single string 
is reinforced -by sympathetic vibration 
f other strings. This is equally true 
when more than one key is depressed. 
“he result is an increased volume of 
ione, and since this increased volume 
is caused by the operation of this 
pedal, the latter is generally known 
as the loud or forte pedal. These ap- 
pellations, however, are erroneous, for 
this pedal is used quite as much in 
piano and pianissimo playing as in forte 
playing. Its proper name is Damper 
pedal. The player, by means of the 
damper pedal, controls a wealth of 
sympathetic vibration, and can also, at 
any instant, stop the vibration of 
strings that are in confusion or dis- 
cord. The damper pedal opens up an 
E1 Dorado of tone color and expression, 
though at the same time, horrible dictu, 
many a performance, beautiful in some 


respects, is marred by an inadequate 


understanding of its use. Ah! that a 
pabulum for pianists might be revealed 
which would unlock the secrets of 
pedaling even as the dragon’s heart 
eaten by Siegfried enabled him to com- 
prehend the song-words of birds. 

The third pedal, referred to as the 
sostenuto, is confined largely to grand 
vianofortes. sy its mechanism the 
dampers of any unison or group of 
‘nisons may be raised regardless of all 
others. Fascinating effects are thus 
made possible, among them being what 
is technically known as an organ-point 
—the sustaining of one distinct tone 
while others are sounding and con- 
stantly changing. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE 
PIANOFORTE 


A few words as to the general care 
of a pianoforte may not be out of place 
before ending this paper. 

The greatest foe of the pianoforte 
may be said to be the atmosphere; that 
is, atmospheric or climatic changes. 
Nothing will so soon put an instru- 
ment out of tune, for notwithstanding 
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the exceeding care taken in the season- 
ing of the wood which enters into va- 
rious parts of its construction, it 1s 
impossible to render the finished piano- 
forte wholly impervious to atmosphere, 
or heat and cold. 

As a matter of fact, a grand piano- 
forte is less affected than an upright, 
because the strings, being horizontal, 
are in one stratum of temperature, 
while the strings of an upright, being 
perpendicular in their position, ob- 
viously at different points in their 
length, are in different strata of tem- 
perature. A draught, for instance, af- 
fects an upright pianoforte much more 
than a grand pianoforte. 

Like a plant, a pianoforte requires an 
even temperature for best results, and 
any change affects the strings, the iron 
plate, the wooden frame, the sounding- 
board, and so on, to a greater or lesser 
degree. Like any exceedingly com- 
plicated mechanism, it must be consid- 
ered as a whole, sensitive and delicate, 
and while, if a little care and attention 
be given it, it will not only last a long 
time, but will actually improve with 
age, like good wine; still, if neglected 
or treated unsympathetically, it will 
soon fall off and deteriorate. It is like 
a high-strung, sensitive nature—re- 
sponsive to a degree if consideration 
and kindness be shown, but all out of 
sorts if ill-treated or neglected. 

Granted a moderately even tempera- 
ture, a pianoforte should be tuned at 
least four or five times each year— 
especially so the first year, for the 
strings (as well as various other parts) 
require time to become thoroughly set- 
tled. 

It is not well to place a pianoforte 
near a heat register or radiator. 

When not in use the fa!l-board 
should be closed over the keys as a 
slight protection. 

The top lid should be closed when 
the instrument is not being played, 
to prevent dust, pins, etc., from lodg- 
ing on the sounding-board. 

Dampness is especially to be 
avoided, for, in addition to swelling the 
woodwork, it rusts the strings, tuning- 
pins, and other parts, and the corrosion 
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eats into the metal and is generally 
deleterious. The more perfectly sea- 
soned the sounding-board the more 
easily affected it is by dampness. 


CONCLUSION 


The builder of a truly artistic 
pianoforte must have ever before him 
the idea of quality, rather than quan- 
tity. The wood, the metals, and the 
manifold component parts must be 
thoroughly seasoned, selected, and 
tested. They must all be put in their 
respective places by intelligent, skilled 




































I. 


Of you steal over me. 


II. 
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men ; unstinted care and unflagging at- 
tention are indispensable. The manu- 
facturer of such an instrument may 
count himself fortunate if the finished 
pianoforte is ready for the hands of the 
musician after eleven or twelve months 
of unremitting labor. His shibboleth 
may well be “Perfection,” and he him- 
self a practical idealist, and, though 
he may never attain his ideal, fot such 
is the ‘ot of mortals, still must he trudge 
on and on toward his goal. Well may 
he cry with Carlyle, “Courage and ever 
Forward !” 


AN INVALID 


(From a Sonnet Serie-) 


By FLORENCE KIPER 


I must renounce it, then—to touch your hand, 
To look upon your all too troubling face, 

To feel, like scent of flowers, the subtle grace 
I must command 

My soul that it should steadily withstand 

The lure of you, and your loved name efface 
From out my life where I have given it place 
As children blot out letters on the sand. 


And yet I cannot see the sunset sky, 

[ cannot joy at some deed rarely kind, 

1 cannot hear a child’s heartbroken cry, 
But you are with me in my inmost mind; 
And with all things I do, or low or high, 
Still you are interwoven and entwined. 


I am all spirit to him—a sad soul 

Here disembodied even before the grave, 
Renunciant of the joys that others crave, 

My lips athirst for Death’s soon-proffered bowl; 
And he with priest-like fervor, would console, 
With steady hand serene to calm and save 

The darkening heart that may not be too brave 
When it shall reach the uttermost of dole. 


And he to me—O body of me and heart !— 
Is potency and longing and desire, 

He is that life in which | have no part, 

The will to be and do that does not tire, 

And at the touch of him there glow and start 
Strange latencies and stir of passion’s fire. 
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ABOUT THE HUNTER’S FIRE WHEN 
Is DONE 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


Illustrated by Roland C. Butler 


HAT an ideal day 
5 H for a long hard 
hunt in the big 
woods! Conditions 


could not have 
been better, but 
how far from idea! 
that day would 
have been for the 
pursuit of any 
other sport. Long ere the first peep 
of light proclaimed the dawn, moc- 
casined feet pressed the west-wending 
trail and miles separated a pair ot 
eager sportsmen from the home cam: 
when the woods awoke. 

Mord’s voice, “For she’s ma daisy,” 
and the rattle of tin dishes from which 
deer’s liver and hash with steaming 
coffee and hot biscuits had been hun- 
grily divorced, belonged to a period 
two hours back. 

A sighing breath among the tree- 
tops barred off the gentle swish of 
steadily falling rain, which frequently 
gave place to flurries of sleet until the 
forest murmured dreamy strains of an 
enchanting andante, that gave promise 
in its increasing volume of an allegro 
and presto when the powers of nature 
should burst from restraint. 

All night the storm had been gath- 
ering, stars fled away one by one at 
the approach of black-winged clouds 
and trees and underbrush shed tears 
upon the earth, lamenting the fickle 
affection of the god of day, until sod- 
den and silent leaves and grasses 
grateful to the foot, facilitated stealthy 
progress among swamps and over hog- 
backs through the hunting grounds. 








What if a swaying branch occasion- 
ally did feel about in the darkness, 
locate the space between one’s bare 
neck and shirt collar and deliberately 
insert there a half pint of shiver- 
compelling slush, draw back and gently 
wipe off all lingering wetness across 
one’s nose and eyes? 

Just a little in advance a small tree 
released itself from the shoulder of 
one’s predecessor and whipped one 
smartly upon the cheek, filling one’s 
mouth with the piney flavor of the 
drip from a big evergreen under which 
it grew,—but reminders that one could 
at last hunt without that frightful 
handicap of noisy woods. 

A “loud day” usually means an un- 
successful search for the children of 
the wilds, while demanding unremit- 
ting toil and unceasing vigilance, 
which it may reward with fleeting 
glimpses of startled game as it goes 
flying into the depths, tantalizingly 
waving a white flag in a soul-harrow- 
ing adieu, one’s richest vocabulary 
proving utterly inadequate to the 
proper expression of emotion, though 
one is still bound to make the at- 
tempt. 

That low-lying land between the 
ridges was all afloat and the farther 
side was punctuated by a sound of 
churning water until it found escape 
between moccasin stitches, but it was 
hardly light when a sharp’ report 
changed a big doe from “eater” te 
“eatee” at the end of a half dozen fran- 
tic bounds. No _ second shot was 
needed, though five others could have 
sped from the Remington before she 
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crossed the little clearing, so rapidly 
can the auto deliver the goods. 

Have you ever pulled up short after 
a good long tramp in the early morn- 
ing and challenged your appetite to 
“come out in the open and show what 


it ean do?” Beats all how quickly one} 


can forget he has eaten as heartily asi 


ago! 

An old tree with a dry inside andj 
a few of those dead branches from} 
pine or spruce, furnished all the dryj 
fuel required for a small fire against 
a rock,and be- 
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of the foxes. When you have dressed 


| off your prize, do as those sportsmen 


did—depart in quest of more sport, 


4i leaving the doe to freeze at the tripod. 
MSeveral days later you may have the 
iitexquisite pleasure of “sagging” your 
deer into camp. 
ifitry it. Your shoulders may feel better 
he knows how but two short hours/i¥ 
mithat. 


It’s great exercise— 
for a good rubbing, but never mind 


At noon the rain and sleet ceased 
and losing nothing of its velocity, a 
northwest wind had conversation with 
wood monarchs, who answered his 

whistling 





tween the 
forestick and 
the back one 
a.can of coffee 
soon began to 
sing. Just a 
little toast—a 
slice or two of 
deer’s heart 
and — there 
you are! Fin- 
est meal in 


the world! 
Hungry? Of 
course. 


If you are 
ever similarly 
situated, climb 
and bring to 
earth the head 
of that young 
birch, your 
weight hold- 
ing it while 
your compan- 
ion passes 
across it a 
short stick, 
sharpened, and 
inserts the 
ends under 
the big muscle 
just back of 








with sundry 
groanings and 
squeakings, 
all uniting to 
muffle the 
hunter’s ap- 
proach. 
Before three 
o’clock a 
magnificent 
buck with a 
fine set of 
antlers lay at 
the end of a 
careful stalk 
across a 
ridge, his wild 
rush for lib- 
erty ending at 
fifty paces 
from where 
he stood be- 
side a big 
‘““popple’”’ 
when _ first 
sighted, a bul- 
let through 
the fore shoul 
der coming to 
him from out 
the unknown, 
without warn 








the. doe’s 
“knuckle,” 





‘THERE STOOD A YOUNG BUCK GENTLY RUBBING 
HIS VELVET ANTLERS ”’ 

Stand away and the birch will spring 

from the ground, lifting your game 

into position to place props on either 

side, with crotch near the cross stick, 

and swing the deer aloft out of reach 


ing of the 
‘presence of a 
foe. He was 
a beauty and weighed more than two 
hundred pounds. 

“How many miles from the’ cabin, 
Hank? I have a notion we’d better 
beat it. For mine a hot-foot to a great 




















big dinner with the boys before it gets 
black dark.” 

“Wise gazabo that you are, ‘But.’ I’ll 
take the same for mine. Light enough 
now, but before we cover that six 
miles to the stream, it'll be eyes on 
our toes for sure. Straight across 
country and no turning out! Follow 
your leader.” 

Forgetting all other than the cozy 
scenes awaiting them at camp, they 
plunged through brooks that came 
tearing down the valleys, splashed 
knee-deep across swamps and threaded 
their way among tangled bushes and 
dead vines, following a due east course 
by compass. As Hank had said, they 
turned out for nothing, little caring 
for the good soaking they were getting 
as they had been wet all day. Good 
woolens next to the body. taboo that 


- clammy sensation, and even though 


wet, are still warm when one is exer- 
cising. 

An hour and a half from the time 
they left the ridges, they debouched 
into the clearing where the cabin stood 
and from the other side next the 
stream three figures were dimly vis- 
ible coming from the canoe landing. 

“Hello, Bill, any game?” called 
“But.” 

“Got three in the party. That Hank 
with you? Here’s Chuc and Bob. 
Chuce’s just come in—first time in the 
woods. Says it ain’t like home. S’pose 
he’ll like our boudoir mirrors and mor- 
ris chairs?” 

“That depends upon the color of his 
blood. If it’s a good rich red he’ll hear 
music that will ring true and remind 
him of his ancestors and the good old 
days when toilets were not so elab- 
orate as now and the distant stars 
blinked in their eyes as they sank to 
rest on the bosom of Mother Earth,” 
and striding in advance of the party. 
Hank set his foot against the camp 
door, which flew inward and a blaze 
in a big open fireplace sent a glare into 
the faces of his companions behind 
him, who paused for a moment before 
accepting a chorus of invitations to 
enter the charmed circle of good fel- 
lows, who were sprawled about in ex- 
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ceedingly awkward, though doubtless 
comfortable, positions. 

Everything denoted a «are-free party 
bent only upon getting all out of life 
there is in it. No frilis were to be seen 
on any of the six men whose smiling 
faces turned toward the newcomers, 
unless the “moss” of the unshaven 
might be termed that. Flannel shirts, 
more or less open at the neck, soft 
woolen trousers or corduroy, with leg- 
gings and moccasins with the inevit 
able leather belt and knife sheath in the 
middle of the back, a la mode woodsy 
—that was the prevailing costume. 

Deer and moose heads, with antlers 
crossed by rifles of all makes and every 
caliber from 30-30 to 45-90, were every- 
where. The dining t-ble along the 


cabin side never visited civilization 


and was born in the forest. Bunks, tier 
on tier, a washstand, and a few chairs, 
stools rough butchered together from 
gnarled limbs, and a “deacon’s seat”’ 
and its mate completed the furnishing, 
with the exception of the “throne,” a 
place of special privilege, made by cut- 
ting a big barrel into reclining chair 
form, to be used only when the story- 
teller or honored guest held forth for 
the entertainment of the “bunch.” 
Numerous deer skins were thrown 
about the floor. 

A big lamp, suspended from the cen- 
ter of the log rafters, reinforced the 
firelight and revealed rows of woolen 
stockings and sweaters draped about 
for drying, like festoons of sailors’ 
truck in the rigging of a cruiser, while 
all about the smooth peeled logs of the 
cabin showed moss-ch‘nked cracks, 
through which, in spite of all, the snap- 
ping eyes of the upper world could be 
seen'on clear nights. A door at one 
side marked the entrance to the cook’s 
quarters and a wholesome rattle of tin 
dishes told the story of “something do- 
ing” ere long. 

“The dead alive!” 

“Come in and hear this yarn from 
Steve. He’s hit only the high places 
all day and is dead sore, eh Sam?” 

“Hold that tale of woe till full stom- 
achs bear the strain better, old pal. 
Here, Hank, ‘interjuice’ your friends.” 
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“Line up! Joe, Sam, Ed, Mord, 
Fred, and Steve—grip paws with Bill, 
Bob, and Chuc. That’s good enough. 
You’d forget their long handles if I 
gave them to you. Get acquainted 
after dinner. 1 congratulate myself 
that I have presented these innocents 
to the slickest gang of second-story 
workers and all-around liars in the 
big woods. Paste that in your 
hat and sign the bond. ‘But’ and 
I will give the mixture a grain of 
salt.” 
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The dual grind of the deacon seats 


and shuffling of feet under the long 
table denoted perfect unanimity of ac- 
ceptance of this courteous invitation, 
and after a few minutes of vigorous 


attack upon a big venison roast and its 
supporting batteries of vegetables, 
Steve mumbled an opening sentence of 
his grouch and the newcomers pricked 
up their ears as he took up his inter- 
rupted yarn. 

“That sure was plumb bad after such 
a chance as I had. Up there by the old 








[\‘‘ THERE STOOD THE BIGGEST AND BEST BUCK I EVER SAW”? 


“Too small to taste at that. Birds 
of a feather you know. Your feathers 
are a trifle shy, but you flock our way 
1 notice.” 

“Only bird house in this region, 
that’s why. Don’t think I love you 
or approve your doings. Nix for Hank. 
Some of you have a reason for living— 
others, well, you’re here, that’s all.” 

“DINNER! do you hear, DINNER! 
Quit your kidding and fall to. Great 
snakes! Must I drag you to the fes- 


tive board?” 





lean-to, with a fine fire burning under - 
my coffee pot and hands full of grub, 
when I heard a crackling sound in the 
woods, looked over my shoulder, and 
there stood the biggest and best buck 
I ever saw in the Maine woods.” 
“That’s what they all say!” inter- 
polated Sam, and ducked under the 
table to escape a hot biscuit hurled 
with unerring aim at his left optic. 
“Score one for the nigger’s head! 
Say something else that’s smart enough 
to grow whiskers a yard long, will 




















you, and I'll fill both eves next time. 
Put that infant in his crib! I swear 
that deer was the cheese, and he stood 
looking at me with a saucy leer in his 
face until I swung up my rifle and let 
go at him. Never touched a hair and 
away he went. My feet were soaked, 
so I had taken off my stockings: to let 
them dry while I was eating, and—” 

“And a deer had the crust to ap- 
proach? Must have been a fool deer, 
all right. Sure it was your stockings 
that were soaked?” y 

“Back—back to your kennel, Mord. 
| up and after him in my bare feet, and 
had gone about five hundred yards 
when I got a second shot, him stand- 
ing and poking his head around a big 
birch. Had as fine a chance as a man 
could ask for—missed him clean. Off 
he went.” 

“Buck fever. 
erone.” 

“Not on your natural, Hank. I took 
all the time I needed and drew the bead 
right down fine into the notch. You 
ought to have seen the leaves dance 
and curl up at the fine line of dope I 
let off at the listening trees. Never 
knew I had so many choice and sul- 
phurous expletives in my repertoire, 
but they’re there. 

“Over the ridge dashed Mr. Buck, 
and after him went 1. Two miles’ 
chase along his spoor and I snapped at 
him as he broke acrcss a clearing. 
Three misses and all good chances: 
Then I woke up. Setting up my hat 
as a target, I stepped back thirty 
paces, about the distance of my first 
trial and tried the gun. Overshot a 
foot. Tried again. Same result. Per- 
haps I was in a cheerft.! frame of mind 
to know my sights were off and me 
three miles from camp in my bare trot- 
ters with slush on the ground. Won- 
der I’m sore? Sorer than my feet.” 

“And I came along the ridge and 
followed your trail, thinking I was 
chasing bear signs. Sure they were 
—your bare feet. Boys, it was a sight 


You need a chap- 


the way Steve had crushed tender 
shoots and ripped up the landscape. 
Must have torn throagh the woods 
with a temper like a cyclone with its 
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tail stepped on. Awtul 
there.” 

“Don’t rub it in, ‘But.’ Come away 
from that table—food was made to save 
life, not to take it. What was that 
fable you promised to give our smoke 
circle to-night? Here, fill your dhu- 
deen and get going with this piece of 
charcoal. Story and -llustrations by 
‘But’—sounds rich, don’t it? All ready 
for the chorus,” and swaying backward 
and forward in imitation of the cheer 
leader at college, Steve led the cry: 

“We want ‘But’s’ story and pic- 
tures. We want ‘But’s’ story and 
pictures.” 

The tall chap sat back and chuckled 
until the noise subsided, puffed great 
clouds of smoke, threw his arms out 
each side for a good stretch, and, draw- 
ing a table toward him, spread a big 
sheet of paper and sketched rapidly 
as he talked. 

“A certain farmer up in New Hamp- 
shire had the life pestered out of him 
by numbers of neighborly deer, who 
would persist in visiting his garden 
patch, eat all they wanted, trample the 
rest, and generally act the nuisance. 
He made up his mind to outwit them 
and set about it this way. 

“No deer ever ventured there when 
any one was about, and if he could fool 
them into believing the patch had a 
permanent guardian the trick would be 
turned. _He elaborately rigged up a 
scarecrow with arms extended wide 
and to complete his illusion, set an 
opened umbrella in the dummy’s right 
hand. 

“Of course, that device became the 
talk of the countryside and my 
farmer threw out his chest until he 
looked like a pouter pigeon, he felt so 
good. People said he had a right to. 
He thought that way, and for several 
days lorded it over his neighbors as a 
man of superior intelligence. 

“One day rain descended and the 
floods came, and along about 3 A.M. 
there was a knock at the farmer’s door. 
Too sleepy to answer, he waited, hoping 
his disturber might go away. Bang- 
bang! No let up, and he went to the 
window. 


sight up 
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“*What’s wanted? Any one dying?” 

“No, Eben, but we have important 
business for you to aicend to, so you 
jest git shet of the bed and come along 
down.’ 

“Something in the tone caused him 
to hurry on his clothing and descend to 
his back door, where his two nearest 
neighbors stood in the driving storm. 

“*Pretty day to call a man out into 
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every citizen of our town takes such 
good care of the State’s cattle. Mighty 
comfortable to be able to stand there 
and nibble good stuff and have good 
company all the time out of the wet.’ 
“Eben took one long, amazed look, 
led the way back to the house, and 
solemnly set out the cider mugs, leav- 
ing this scene behind him.” And 
“But” held up his finished sketch, 
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from a warm nest! Musi be some- 
thing big.’ 

“*Well, I should havker. 
behind. the barn.’ 

“As they tirned the corner Eben 
got a start he never recovered from. 
There stood his scarecrow doing busi- 
ress at the old stand with upraised 
umbrella, under which posed a young 
buck gently rubbing his velveted ant- 
lers ‘against the handle. 

“*Mighty clever idea, Eben; ‘taint 


Come on 


which provoked a burst of laughter 
and many a facetious remark in the 
course of the evening. 

“It’s mighty lucky for you, ‘But,’ 
that a certain illustrious citizen of this 
great and glorious country of ours 
never heard that startling tale, for if he 
had, the other nature fakirs would have 
to pass it up to you—that crown thing. 
I’ll bet this yarn was born in your 
think-box. Got any more like it?” 

“Here’s one Hank told me to-day 
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‘‘OFF HE WALKED WITH MORE THAN A BUSHEI, OF APPLES’? 


away over beyond Dungarvey. He had 
me posted at the foot of a long slope 
that was fairly criss-crossed with deer 
signs. I just took notice and mentally 
labeled the runaways ‘Buck Avenue,’ 
‘Doe Boulevard, and ‘Fawn Play- 
ground, when I heard a noise like a 
cavalry charge,and over the ridge, right 
into my face and eyes, ran two does and 
a few paces to the rear came a fine 
buck. They never saw me at all, and 
| guess would have run right over me 
if I hadn’t opened on them. I'll bet I 
overshot the buck at least three feet 
and of all the getting out you ever 


saw! They’re going yet. I was some 
disgusted. Hank, tell that story you 
cheered me up with.” 

“T will if you'll all promise not to 
punctuate it with growls like ‘But’ 
did. Can’t blame him though. He re- 
fers to a strictly accurate story I'll 
vouch for, becatise it was told to me 
by my friend Fred Parke, one of the 
best fellers that ever drew breath and 
a taxidermist up at the head of Moose- 
head Lake. Fred never tells lies and 
I guess this tale will stand salt all right. 

“A certain friend of his in Green- 
ville Junction is death on hedgehogs 
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and puts in a lot of his time getting 
after them and boring them full of 
holes with his 38-55. Matters have 
. taken such a turn now that the bitter- 
est kind of a feud exists between him 
znd the porcupine tribe, and he swears 
the quilled pigs lie awake nights to 
do him dirty. Here’s cne instance he 
quotes: 

“*Down in my appie orchard them 
pesky critters had a merry-go-round 
that was a caution and their pizen 
marks was everywhere. Looked like 
an army had carried on a Red and 
Blue war every night. One evening I 
took Jed and chased myself inter the 
lot before sundown ané held tight ter 
watch fer ’em. Bright inoonlight made 
all plain, and pretty soon we saw a 
forty-pounder sneaking along a limb 
of a tree we'd jest picked that day. 
“Stung,” thinks I, he’ll have his climb 
fer nuthin’, when I| see him stop and 
look down at a big pile of seconds we'd 
left on ther ground fer ther cider barrel. 

““Fer a full minute he oggled them 
apples, then hunched himself inter a 
ball, stuck out every cuill and tum- 
bled on his back off ther limb inter 
that pile. “He jest kinder squirmed 
when he struck ’em aid got up and 
waltzed away’ with more’n a bushel of 
apples stickin’ all over him. TI’ll be 
jiggered if I could shcot ther son of 
er gun and let him git plumb off with 
his load. ‘True, by gosh!” 

“Murder—help! You fellows are get- 
ting more and more dat.gerous. Pretty 
soon you'll be believ:ng yourselves, 
then the dippy house for yours,” and 
Chuc, the latest arrival, threw up his 
hands and fell in a faint, from which 
he was quickly aroused by a faceful of 
smoke from a strong tipe, which set 
nim gasping for breatn ii: dead earnest, 
ut he refused to believe the porcupine 
story, even when “But” showed him 
the pictures. Strange some men are 
so incredulous! 

It is inevitable that horse-play be 
indulged in when there is a tenderfoot 
in camp, and in guileless fashion, Steve 
and Bert got into an argument with 
Hank and Sam over-the relative merits 
of Arrah na Pogue and The Clerk. 
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“What’s the controversy?” asked 
Chuc, when others by their perfect in- 
difference made his question oppor- 
tune. “Is this ‘Clerk’ something to do 
with lumbering life?” 

“Surest thing you know, kid,” grave- 
ly replied Steve. “Come on down here, 
fellows, and we'll show him what we 
mean. All around in a circle on the 
floor, feet toward the iniddle, and Chuc 
in the center. Now ths is the kind of 
a trade we usually make with the clerk 
in the woods.” 

For an instant Chuc was inclined to 
remain outside this strange game, but 
so guileless did the men appear that 
he at length sat within the charmed 
band, the members of which asked the 
question, “What you going to pay us 
for our day’s work? Here we been wad- 
ing snow drifts and cutting timber for 
you and no money. What do we 
get?” 

Entering into the spirit of the fun, 
Chuc began an argument as what each 
man was worth, trying to hire them 
as cheaply as possible, until they pre- 
tended to get exasperated at his mean- 
ness, cried, “He’d Jew us—he’s no good 
—kick him out!” and closing in from 
all sides, they began to kick with their 
stockinged feet until they had raised 
him from the floor ané were turning 
him over and over like a big ball in mid 
air. As soon as he saw his chance, he 
tackled the nearest man, who then be- 
came the “Clerk” and the sport went 
on. Chuc had been initiated. 

When the squad had recovered their 
breath, Hank’s full baritone started the 
chorus into a full swing of popular 
songs, after which the party witnessed 
a “rooster fight” between Bill and Bob 
that resulted in Bob’s ignominious de- 
feat. Bab began the fun by getting 
away to one side of the cabin. 

“Flap-flap-flap, cock-a-doodle-doo! No 
rooster dares come on my yard! I’m 
the cock of the walk—I am! Cock-a- 
doodle-doo-a-rue-a-rue :” 

Quickly Bill took up the challenge, 
strutting and crowing ii derision, and 
the “spurs” were produced immedi- 
ately. ‘These consisted of stout sticks 
about three feet long, sharpened on 

















each end. The “roosters” were made 
to sit on the floor, knees up and hands 
clasped about them, where they were 
securely tied. The “spurs” were then 
run through between the elbows and 
knees, the “roosters” placed about four 
feet apart and given the word. 

Hitching toward each other, they got 
close, when Bob suddenly turned side- 
wise and made a lunge at Bill, but in 
so doing lost his balance as Bill dodged, 
and over he went on his side. Quick 
to take advantage.of his enemy, Bill 
ciosed in and bradded Bob to his heart’s 
content, until he cackled in token of 
defeat. All joined in a barnyard chorus 
of bleats, moos, and every kind of noise 
even to the bray of a jackass. 
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Mysterious disappearances were now 
becoming the order, until Hank, Tom, 
Steve, and “But” looked up from a 
game of “bid whist” tc discover that 
they were alone in the big room with 
the fire running low, while breath- 
ings long and deep told the story of 
the departure for sandland of their 
tired comrades. With a look into each 
other’s faces, they arose from the table 
and got into their flannel pajamas, 
then climbed into bunks never more in- 
viting. 

In a very few minutes, “But” re- 
remarked drowsily, “Gee, but I’d like 
another try at that buck to-morrow. 
Hank—do you reckon—” 

A strenuous snore was the only reply. 





NON SEQUITER 
FROM THE CHINESE 
By EDITH STEVENS GILES AND WOON HONG FAY 


The pool’s fair face is troubled, yet grief it doth not know; 


The flutter of the light wind’s kiss leaves depths unstirred below. 


The mountain is eternal, yet untouched by hoary age, 


The crown of snow upon its head is not time’s heritage. 


Photograph by Chickering 


Hon, NATHANIE!, H, Taylor 














WHO WILL ADMINISTER THE NEW CHARTER 


PROMINENT CANDIDATES FOR THE MAYORALTY 
OF BOSTON—I. NATHANIEL H. TAYLOR 


By CHARLES W. RESTARICK 


HE recent formal announcement 

by Nathaniel H. Taylor, the 

leading editorial writer of the 
Boston Daily Globe, that he is a Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor of Boston 
made a deep impression on the residents 
of that city. The declaration also cre- 
ated a sensation, followed by warm ap- 
proval, in newspaper circles, where Mr. 
Taylor has been regarded favorably for 
many years. Not only is he well 
known to Boston journalists, but in 
hundreds of newspaper offices in many 
states he has long been recognized 
as one of the best all-around men in 
the profession. 

This Democratic candidate for the 
Mayoralty, known to many thousands 
as “Nat” Taylor, is one of the most 
modest and conscientious laborers in 
the field of journalism. The merits 
he possesses will never be known 
from his lips. The writer will en- 
deavor to point out briefly a few of 
those merits. 

The office of Mayor calls for the 
possession of varied qualifications by 
the incumbent thereof. Mr. Taylor 
possesses many of these qualifications. 
Besides his newspaper experience, Mr. 
Taylor in the early 70’s was with the 
Union Pacific Railway for a time and 
was assistant clerk of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives in 
1873 and 1874. For the two years 
iollowing he was m Washington 


with the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

His municipal training has been ex- 
ceptionally thorough. He was Mayor’s 
secretary eight years and City Collec- 





tor for four years, offices that were 
unsought by him and which he 
assumed at the urgent request of 
Mayors. The present is the only pub- 
lic position he has ever sought, an‘, as 
will be seen later, he seeks this solely 
at the earnest solicitation of a host 
of citizens of his native city. 

In Boston during the past three 
years there has been a thorough over- 
hauling of the affairs of the munici- 
pal government by a finance commis- 
sion, and another finance commission 
is now in full power for the purpose 
of supervising the city business. 
There has been tremendous excite- 
ment during these three years in 
municipal circles. The citizens have 
demanded better government and the 
Legislature has stepped in and added 
more amendments to the city charter, 
with the expectation that such amend- 
ments will strengthen the government 
and tend to prevent waste and ex- 
travagance in the departments. 

These charter amendments are 
quite radical in some respects, and 
consequently there has been much 
speculation as to who would be the 
best man to elect as chief magistrate 
to put the charter amendments into 
force and thereby satisfy the wishes of 
the taxpayers. 

A large number of aspirants for the 
office have come forward during the 
year, but it can be truthfully said that 
many of them have retired from the 
field. Several still assert in guarded 
language in the press that they “may 
be” candidates. Mr. Taylor, how- 
ever, is the first to formally announce 
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his candidacy on the Democratic side. 
In his announcement he says: 

“A firm believer and lifelong ‘ities 
cate of the true and righteous princi- 
ples of Democracy, I have an un- 
swerving and unfaltering faith that 
strict adherence to those sound, basic 
principles in municipal administration 
can alone secure to our citizens the 
benefits and blessings of proper civil 
government and insure equal rights to 
all. 

“My platform will be ‘Honest Gov- 
ernment.’ ” 

Now, strange as it may seem to 
many, Nat Taylor believes that the 
office should seek the man. Before 
entering the field, therefore, he had 
a complete canvass made among the 
Democratic voters. He desired to 
know positively whether or not he 
was wanted by the people. He was 
satisfied completely on that point, 
hence his candidacy. He is the candi- 
date, therefore, of the people, and not 
of any political bosses. 

The citizens of Boston desire a safe, 
competent, and conservative Mayor. 
It is known by them that Mr. Taylor 
should be able to meet all the require- 
ments because of his wide experience 
in municipal matters. For example: 
He is the only living man to-day in 
Boston who had anything to do with 
putting the charter amendments of 
1885 into operation, and his services at 
that time received the highest praise 
from press and people, irrespective of 
politics. 

When he became Mayor’s secretary 
in 1885, under Mayor Hugh O’Brien, 
the city was being administered under 
the charter of 1854, which law was 
framed by Chief Justice Shaw. Under 
the 1854 charter all the executive busi- 
ness of the city was despatched by 
committees of the city council. Mr. 
Taylor became familiar, therefore, 
with that phase of charter work. Soon 
the charter amendments of 1885 
changed affairs, so that boards and 
heads of departments appointed by 
the Mayor transacted all the executive 
business and the only important func- 
tion of the city council was to pass 
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the annual appropriation bill and the 
loan orders, the members being pro- 
hibited from having anything to do 
with the executive business. 

Mr. Taylor labored for eight months 
in conjunction with Mayor O’Brien in 
putting the charter amendments of 
1885 into operation, and thereby be- 
came. thoroughly conversant with the 
details of the work in every depart- 
ment. It required about eight months 
to frame ordinances that would agree 
with the provisions of the new act. 
When those ordinances were finished 
the labors of the Mayor’s force were 
lightened somewhat, but all the time, 
week after week, the Mayor’s office 
was obliged by the charter amend- 
ments to keep in close touch with the 
departments in order that there should 
not be waste and extravagance. If 
there was any “grafting” it was ex- 
posed promptly and remedies applied, 
the same as would be done in any well 
regulated business house under like 
circumstances. 

The newspaper men who haJ to 
“cover” City Hall in those days and 
subsequently, when Mr. Taylor was 
Mayor’s secretary for four years more 
in Mayor Matthews’s administrations. 
were familiar day by day with Sec- 
retary Taylor’s tasks and fully appre- 
ciated his remarkable executive abili- 
ties. His associates have always 
noticed his rapid yet methodical man- 
ner of transacting public business and 
rightly attribute it to his- calm, even 
temperament. It was this tempera- 
mental gift which undoubtedly made 
it possible for him to become—in addi- 
tion to a reporter and editor—one of 
the swiftest and most accurate short- 
hand court reporters, which vocation 
he followed for a number of years 
in his early career, traveling in many 
parts of the United States and report- 
ing in the highest courts. 

A newspaper the other day said very 
truthfully of Mr. Taylor: “He is a 
many-sided man—he came into the 
public offices he has held because of 
his experience as a skilled stenog- 
rapher, through his remarkable ability 
to keep a closed mouth when silence 

















was a distinguished virtue, through 
his intimate familiarity with Boston 
and Massachusetts politics, through 
his almost infinitely wide personal ac- 
quaintance with all the men who are 
worth knowing in New England, and 
in short, because he is and always has 
been ‘Nat’ Taylor, newspaper man, 
auditor, expert accountant, confiden- 
tial adviser and actuary.” 

During the four years that he was 
City Collector of Boston, Mr. Taylor 
collected about $120,000,000, and 
when he resigned that office—the ad- 
ministration having changed from 
Democratic to Republican—official ex- 
pert accountants, appointed by the 
City Auditor, examined and found his 
accounts correct. During his adminis- 
tration of that office—the most im- 
portant in the city, outside of the 
Mayoralty—he conducted it on an 
annual appropriation of $50,000 less 
than it has been managed yearly since, 
and he collected a larger percentage of 
all the taxes than has ever been col- 
lected in any subsequent year, besides 
having a smaller percentage of out- 
standing taxes than any subsequent col- 
lectors—all of which was ascertained 
and reported by the finance commis- 
sion when it was investigating the 
affairs of the departments in City 
Hall. His experience in the Mayor’s 
office, as well as in the financial de- 
partments, gave him exceptional op- 
portunities, which his writings show 
he improved, to understand thor- 
oughly all the actual facts relating to 
the assessment of property, tax rate, 
debt, loans, and kindred matters. 

Above all else, this candidate for 
Mayor is a prodigious worker. He 
has always been on some pay-roll since 
he began his career as a reporter at 
the age of sixteen on the Boston Daily 
Times. He belongs to the two weeks’ 
brigades of vacationists, never, except 
when he went abroad one summer, 
having ever had more than two weeks 
for a vacation. In the early days of the 
Boston Globe he worked loyally with his 
only brother, General Taylor, to help 
build up that now prosperous journal, 
and he is still at his post of duty. 
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Being a worker himself, Mr. Tay- 
lor’s sympathies are always with 
those who must earn their living. It 
was the practice formerly at City Hall 
to suspend a large number of men 
from time to time. This led to so 
much dissatisfaction that Mr. Taylor 
conceived the idea of keeping the 
laboring forces at work from January 
1 to January 1, or all the year round. 
He unfolded his plan to Mayor 
Matthews. The consequence was that 
the superintendent of streets, who 
then controlled seven divisions—pav- 
ing, sewer, street cleaning, etc.—was 
called in and instructed to lay aside 
enough money so that it would be un- 
necessary to make discharges and sus- 
pensions for lack of funds. This was 
the beginning of the permanent basis 
system of employment, the idea being 
to carry on the rolls as many men as 
were actually necessary and keep 
them busy the entire year. Recently 
this system was upset. Any one who 
knows Mr. Taylor cannot doubt for 
an instant that, if elected Mayor, he 
would put the force of laborers on 
a permanent basis again, and not al- 
low them to be suspended for lack of 
funds, and thereby lose their chance 
to go on the pension list, when the 
pension question is settled. 

The next Mayor of Boston should 
be perfectly familiar with all matters 
relating to the finances of the city. 
Mr. Taylor has not only made a care- 
ful study of these matters but he has 
had such a leng and practical experi- 
ence in the Mayor’s office as secretary 
that he knows exactly how to manage 
the financial affairs of the municipality 
to the satisfaction of the citizens. 

The coming Mayor will be called on 
also to so conduct the municipal busi- 
ness that it can withstand the close 
scrutiny of a financial commission, 
which, appointed by the Governor of 
the Commonwealth, has full authority 
to investigate the work of every depart- 
ment and board whenever it sees fit, to 
ascertain if there is honest administra- 
tion, or if there is any malfeasance or 
maladministration. 

An incompetent Mayor would soon 
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get into trouble with this finance com- 
mission, as well as with numerous 
civic organizations, and his services 
would be very unsatisfactory in a very 
short time. The municipal. business 
cannot be learned in a few weeks or 
a few months. Mr. Taylor’s special 
training, therefore, renders him the 
best candidate for the office at this 
critical stage in our city affairs. 
Boston needs a strong and experi- 
enced Mayor. She needs a Mayor who 
is fully qualified to discharge the 
grave duties of the office. The time 
for experimental mayors has passed. 
The city requires the services of a man 
who will be the Mayor of the whole 
city, one who will protect the varied 
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Her 
citizens are doing some deep think- 


interests of all the taxpayers. 


ing on this subject. A _ factional 
Mayor could not improve civic affairs, 
no matter how hard he tried. Mr. 
Taylor, who has launched himself at 
the request of Democratic friends and 
supporters, would not have to waste 
two years learning the duties of the 
office, as an inexperienced man would 
have to do. He is not mixed up in 
factional political quarrels. He has 
always been successful in everything 
he has undertaken. If Boston chooses 
him for Mayor her municipal affairs 
will be conducted by a man of good 
moral character and one whose hon- 
esty and ability cannot be questioned. 





THE FIRST SNOW 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


Over the zenith crept a haze, 
Till hid from sight the sun; 
Chilled was this last of. golden days, 
And all the sky was dun. 


Sullen and grim the portent spread; 
The earth seemed pinched and old; 
Prey to a latent, gnawing dread 
Of famine and of cold. 


Out ‘of the dark and low’ring sky 
The flakes came wafting down; 

Here on the waiting earth to lie, 
Which else were bare and brown, 


Coating with purest white each mar 
All pitiless revealed, 

Age and anguish and naked scar 
The gracious snow concealed. 


Aye, from that portent grim to view 
The cloak of mercy fell; 
Kindly as summer’s rain or dew; 


The winter’s miracle. 

















ABANDONED ROADS 


By S. G. MORLEY 


‘‘An old road, grass-grown and forgotten, now faintly traced and now disappearing alto- 


getkcr, is invested with mingled charm and awe. 


The whole countryside has become a palim- 


psest by the tracings of the roads and paths of succeeding generations.”—Mary Anna Tarbell, 


F all the summer pastimes, 
sports, and avocations ever ex- 
tolled in the magazines devoted 

to outdoor recreation, I never saw a 
word of the science of road-exploring. 
And yet there is nothing more fascinat- 
ing; it appeals alike to the antiquarian 
and to the lover of nature; yes, and is 
not without its atom of danger beside. 

Materials of first necessity: a top- 
buggy long since relegated to the 
back shed, innocent of varnish and 
stout beyond the deacon’s dreams; sec- 
ond, an ancient nag, capable of forging 
through an unbroken clump of birches, 
straddling a ditch, or pirouetting his 
way across a rotten bridge, with con- 
stant unruffled equanimity; third, a 
calm and wary driver, skilled in the 
devices of his special art. Desiderata: 
a good road-map, an axe, and a rope. 

With such an equipment my expert 
driver and I set forth one July day to 
investigate a certain locality long 
under consideration. We have be- 
come acquainted, by map and by ex- 
perience, with a network of well- 
traveled highways, which in an ab- 
stract appear as in the accompanying 
diagram. (Plan No. 1.) 

Observe the gap between A and B. 
There are no houses at those junc- 
tions, nor are the roads that leave 
them of special importance; ergo, it 
is not mere chance that brings them 
into exact line; there ought to be, 
must be, is, a forgotten thoroughfare 
spanning the mile interval. There is 
no indication of it on the old county 
map, but never mind, it shall be re- 
stored to our private copy. 


We make our start in the morning, 
when the night must have been 
burned away, leaving behind a sparkle 
of dew upon the grass; when the 
vireos are making the wayside trees 
ring with their chatter, and now and 
then a black-throated green warbler, 
from the top of a distant pine, lets fall 
his dainty watchword of “Trees, trees, 
murmuring trees.” .The highways are 
dry and sandy, but soon we shall be 
tracking a sodden path, unknown 
either to plodding farmers or stylish 
rigs from the summer hotel. 

Even the loitering pace of Rock, our 
veteran back-roadster, in time puts the 
miles behind, and from between dusty 
lanes of alder, birch, and pine we ar- 
rive at the three-corners, A. ‘True to 
our reasoning, behold the Abandoned 
Road, grass-grown, deserted. No 
fence bars the way, and: heavy ruts 
indicate that logging teams have pene- 
trated there in the past spring Our 
advance is easy and open. We cross 
a marshy lowland, where old Rock 
sinks to his ankles in mud, but plods 
floundering through. Beyond, a rise 
among thick pines, where the needles 
crackle fragrantly under the wheels. 
There the loggers turned away to the 
right to seek their spoil, but we con- 
tinue straight, guided by the gap, 
through the boles, like a cathedral 
aisle between its pillars, and by the 
double line of stone-walls. How long 
ago, I wonder, did the sturdy pioneers 
heap up those moss-grown embank- 
ments of gray granite; and thereby 
clear their mowings also? They 
builded well and for the future, but 
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PLAN No. 1.—ROADS IN TEMPLETON, MASs. 


now their work lies obscured among 
the trees, serving only to mark the 
deserted route of a buried generation. 
They did not scant the land for their 
roads in those days; no country lane 
is this, but a highway spanning a good 
hundred feet from wall to wall. 

Over the hill we drive, and down 
across a brook where the successive 
floods of years have washed away the 
small stone culvert, and Rock has an 
opportunity to show his skill. He 
carefully plants his hoofs on the slip- 
pery slabs, and with a leap lands on 
the other side; the tough vehicle bobs 
after with a thump, which nearly 
sends us off the seat, and we follow, 
swaying, in the wake of the cuad- 
ruped. It is seldom that these old 
culverts are found in such bad condi- 
tion; this one was small and compara- 
tively weak. Usually they are built 
like a Cyclopean wall and endure like 
one. The foundations are of granite 
blocks, the top of a huge sing!e slab, 
and no cement or mortar was em- 
ployed. The modern concrete arches 
compete with them in durability, but 
not in picturesqueness. 

Next the varied way leads through 
an alder thicket, grown up so closely 
that the branches lash us in the face, 
or would did we not hastily raise the 
carriage-top for protection. A tiny 
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brook has usurped the once worn road 
and drenched it with spring freshets 
till only a bed of pebbles remains 
Thence we emerge in course and enter 
another grove of evergreens. 

At the top of a hill the horse comes 
to a halt against the trunk of a great 
fallen pine. Out jumps the driver 
for a bit of scouting. He returns 
shortly and reports the railway ahead. 
But there are gates in the fence on 
both sides, and so we escape the fallen 
tree byadetour,and cross the bare rails 
with rude bumps. The banks on either 
side the track show unmistakably that 
the road had been given up before the 
railway was built, in the neighborhood 
of 1874. 

Now we are practically sure of 
effecting a passage to the end, for 
where there are gates there are men 
who open them, and they did not enter 
from our direction. Probably Farmer 
Doolittle comes that way to fetch his 
“medder hay.” 





A CLEARING 




















In five minutes more we emerge on 
the dusty beaten road at B, just ac- 
cording to our calculation. In that 
short transit we have experienced all 
the titillation of uncertainty, all the 
thrill of exploration, and ali the 
triumph of a problem correctly solved. 
Then nome; five miles of the csmmon- 
place which all men travel. 

We are not always so successful. 
There is a_ fa- 
vorite drive 
which was dis- 
covered through 
a baffled attempt 
at exploration. 
The problem 
first appeared in 
this shape: 

See our second 
diagram to trace 
the obliterated 
routefrom CtoD. 
Nearly all these 
roads, even the 
mapped ones, are 
grass-grown rel- 
ics which once 
served farms 
now abandoned. 
It is a surprise tu 
-he uninitiated to 
learn how far 
one can travel 
in Massachusetts 
on such a skele- 
ton of a defunct 
era. At times it 
parallels the 
main roads of to- 
day; again it 
forms short cuts 
from town to 
town, marking 
always the 
straightest and hilliest courses. A fif- 
teen per cent grade was nothing to the 
six-horse stages which used to thunder 
down the hills, gathering momentum 
for the upgrade. 

What enchanting spots we pass as 
we enter from the Gardner side! 


First, descending a long hill between 
enflanking rows of pines, to an old 
stone bridge in the loveliest dell in the 
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OLD CELLAR AND ELM 
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world, where the sun, glinting betweer 
the thick leaves overhead, flecks the 
mossy slabs of stone and still mossier 
boulders in the stream below; then up 
a steep rise to an open hilltop disclos- 
ing a view far off across the valleys. 
There, on a finely chosen site, stood a 


‘farmhouse in years long gone; now 


there remains only the grassy cellar 
hole, mounded about with unusual 
care, and guard- 
ed in front by 
two of the hand- 
somest elms in 
all New Eng- 
land. The barn 
was placed 
across the road 
and down the 
hill, low enough 
not to obstruct 
the view. Such 
mounds and cel- 
lais and trees 
are to this new 
country whai 
ivy-clad ruins 
are to the older 
lands of Europe, 
relics and land- 
marks of her 
early history. 
Not much far- 
ther on we reach 
the beginning of 
the unknown at 
point C. A 
swinging gate 
separates us 
from a sheep- 
run; we open 
and enter. One 
stone-wall yet 
remains to indi- 
cate the old 
course; and guided by it we drive 
leisurely across the pasture down a 
gentle slope. We thread a grove of 
birches, cross a brook, and enter a pine 
wood. A section of the second wall 
appears on the left, preserved as 
usual, where there are pines. We are 
confronted by a fallen tree; chop 
through it and pass on. But to-day 
fate fights against us. The course, 
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A LOGGING ROAD THROUGH EVERGREENS 


still well. defined, descends into a 
swamp, where luxurious nature defies 
our efforts. In vain we chop down 
some trees, override others, and push 
ahead at the risk of capsizing; the 
trunks grow thicker still and closer, 
and perforce we must turn back. 

But we do not leave our task with- 
out another attempt. Forcing a way 
through a cow pasture to the traveled 
road which runs parallel, we make a 
circuitous way to point D. Not one 
man in a hundred passing by would 
dream that a highway ever existed on 
that spot. Pines, beeches, hemlocks 
six inches in diameter, are growing in 
the former wheel-track, and only the 
twin walls of granite cobbles still bear 
their enduring witness to man’s handi- 
work. 

I wonder whether such scenes are 
to be found outside New England. 
Does the red-clay of Virginia or the 
sand of Florida lend itself to the per- 
petuation of abandoned roads? Surely 
the newer regions of the great West 





can show nothing of the kind, For 
their existence in their present state 


is largely due to the great relocation 


of population in the nineteenth century. 
the movement. from the hilltops to the 
valleys. Our forefathers planted their 
villages and their slender spires where 
they might be visible from miles away, 
and careless of time and toil, lined 
their roads by compass, not by con: 
tour. Their children, drawn by the 
later lure of railways and water pow- 
ers, were compelled to descend to the 
valleys, leaving behjnd them those 
“old towns” or “centers” which very 
recently ‘are reviving under the wave 
of outdoor life and summer visitors 
Thus new lines of traffic were estab- 
lished, and the old, voted out of exist- 
ence by unfeeling selectmen, are left 
to be returfed and forested by nature. 

There is an humbler sort of Aban- 
doned Road, the poor cousin of the 
discontinued highway. It is not dig- 


nified with walls, nor was it ever laid 
out with rod and transit, to serve the 












public at town or county expense and 
risk. Some private citizen made it to 
reach his mowing, or to cut off his 
first-growth pine. These are the dim 
and devious ways you see entering 
the woods in aimless fashion as you 
drive along the dusty highway, and, 
perhaps, incuriously wonder “where 
does that road go?” It is our task 
and pleasure to learn, and many the ad- 
ventures into which we are _ led 
thereby. 

One day the vanishing trail crosses 
an open field, and the only sign of the 
true path is the wheel ruts, deep worn 
in the sod. When all other traces 
have been effaced, these remain. And 
yet they serve in a curious manner to 
obstruct the passage, for in the broken 
ground of the ruts the seeds of birch 
and pine find readier lodgment than 
elsewhere, with the result that lusty 
sprouts spring up in the track itself, 
when the remaining field is clear. 
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At another time we find ourselves 
involved in such a tangle of young 
birches that only consummate skill 
in driving brings us through. Bend- 
ing to earth the younger saplings, 
grazing a stout tree on the right, 
barely missing a huge stump on the 
left, we emerge at last, and see below 
us a hill steep as a barn roof. Then it 
is necessary to remove the horse from 
the shafts and lead him down. A pole 
is thrust through the rear wheels, a 
rope fastened to the rear axle, and 
the carriage lowered by hand. 

Again, we may wander in groves of 
shadowy evergreens, as yet untouched 
by the devouring portable sawmill. 
Dead limbs fallen across the road snap 
as we pass over, and startle a medi- 
tative rabbit chewing wintergreen 
leaves beneath the ferns. Not infre- 
quently we are halted suddenly in the 
back yard of an amazed and indignant 
farmer, who must know where we 
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came from, how we got there, and 
whether we left any bars down for 
his cows to escape. 

1 have spent the odd moments of 
three summers in exploring the neigh- 
borhood of one small town, and have 
not yet sounded all its recesses. The 
riches of New England’s abandoned 
roads are inexhaustible. Do not think 
either that you must plunge toward 
the thinly settled rim to find them; 
next the very hub, within ten miles of 
Boston, there are choice examples; on 
the meadowy banks of the Charles 
you may find the massive cellars and 
architectural elms where once stood 
the seats of fertile farms, now barren. 
Thousands pass near them every year 
in automobiles, and do not know of 
their existence. 

They were rich and varied days— 
those spent in traversing now the 
silent woods of the thrushes, and 


now the clearings where the white- 
throated sparrow preaches from a lone 
birch, and the chewink skulks through 
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the bushes flaunting his white tail- 
feathers, now passing in review 
deserted hearthstones, and again ven- 
turing into regions hardly brought 
under cultivation. Whether in spring, - 
when the turf is soggy with melting 
snow, or in exuberant summer, or 
under the leafless boughs and over 
the crackling twigs of the failing year, 
the forgotten road opens the surest 
way to unhackneyed nature, and to 
an understanding: of what New Eng- 
land really is. 














DRAWING OUT STEEL 


By ANNE PARTLAN 


LANG-tilli-ing-clang-clang rang, 
.: rang the anvil in Martin Har- 
vey’s forge. The air was heavy 
with soft coal smoke and the odor of 
burning hoofs. Bernard Carroll. wilted 
before the fire while one limp arm op- 
erated the bellows which sent blue, yel- 
low and vermillion flames bursting 
Vesuvius-like through the soft black 
mound. While the mass grew slowly 
red, his mind recalled the day, three 
months before, when he had reluctantly 
accompanied his mother to the black- 
smith’s door, where, clear through the 
din of rasps and the snorting of uneasy 
animals, her soft tones had voiced their 
appeal: “Martin, 1 come to ask a favor 
from ye. Make a mechanic of my 
son!” The Vulcan of Pavington had 
brushed a scale of iron from his cheek 
with one brown knuckle, eyed him, and 
turned to his mother. 
“He’s light for the work, Missis 
Carroll, but I’ll do me best by him!” 
He would never forget that day and 


his own reluctance in yielding to his - 


mother’s wish. Her years of toil to 
care for him and retain the little house 
and strip of land at the bend of the 
creek were vivid in his mind and his 
own desires must not matter. He 
would please her. 

All the days that followed were 
filled with keenest suffering for him. 
Continual hammering and the lifting 
of weighty and reluctant horses’ feet 
strained new:sets of muscles which 
sent him limping slowly home at night. 
He felt sometimes that he could not 
endure the pressure much longer. 

It was evening at the forge. 


The 


pale glow of the sinking sun was re- 
flected in minature by the smithy fire. 
The shop was at last clear of snorting 
animals and Bernard sought out the 
nail bench for a moment’s rest, but 





Martin’s severe voice cut the stray frag- 
ment of silence with this, command: 
“There’s steel to be drawn to-day!” 
Bernard dragged his lame body back 
to the forge to take his part in the 
testing of the metal. His aching eyes 
watched the black bars grow red and 
white under the pressure of the in- 
tense heat. The bars that bent and 
the bars that remained rigid stirred 
within him a mental rebellion. Why 
should men have to writhe before a 
flaming forge in order to prove the 
character of the ore that the earth 
should have produced flawless and 
ready for use? 

Martin Harvey was singing to the 
beat of the hammer. Bernard shud- 
dered at the joy in his master’s voice 
and resolved to leave the sooty place 
that week. One of the boats that 
moored in the Pavington dock would 
bear him away to some distant spot 
where a more congenial field of labor 
awaited him. His mother would 
hear this decision with keen disap- 
pointment. All this was fast making 
the ring of the anvil seem like a 
death knell to her hopes of his ever 
becoming a man of the forge. 

Then, too, there was someone else. 
On a certain vine-clad porch a slender 
soft-haired girl had often promised him 
that she would wait until he was 
master of his craft. That night he 
would tell her of his decision. Nellie 
Doane would be content until he could 
prepare a home better, brighter than 
the brown and yellow cottage with the 
morning glory vines—he would build 
one finer than that some day—were his 
reckless thoughts. So he planned as 
the work of the day went on. 

“Mamsey dear, wherever did you get 
this pretty gingham?” Nellie Doane 
held the fabric at arm’s length and it 
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fell from its accustomed folds in rip- 


ples to the floor. 

“I bought it at Kline’s. Ain’t it 
grand? I’m going to make a guimpe 
dress of it for you—the lawn for the 
guimpe is here, too. Walter Clay 
waited on -me. He says that guimpes 
are the latest fashion and that kind of 
gingham is all the rage in New York. 
Walter is so accommodating. He asked 
for you, Nellie, and when I invited him 
to call he just jumped at it and said 
he’d be here this evening.” 

The girl crumpled the gingham in 
five nervous fingers. “But, mother, 
Bernard is coming this evening!” 

Mrs. Doane tossed her head violently 
—so violently that one of her ladder 
earrings caught in her hair. 

“Now, Nellie! This has gone far 
enough! If you think I will let you 
make a fool of yourself over a black- 
smith’s helper, you’re mistaken. The 
very idea!” The earring was freed and 
the active woman, seizing the crum- 
pled gingham, began to refold it. “The 
idea: of slighting a young man that’s 
so refined for a poor eg: 8 
don’t know what to make of you!” 

There was a pathetic droop of 
Nellie’s frail shoulders as she left the 
living room and climbed the narrow 
flight of stairs to the second floor, 
where the shoulders drooped some 
more and salt tears fell upon the pine- 
apple coverlet of the spare bed. 

When, a few hours later, Bernard 
Carroll raised the latch of the Doane’s 
gate Mrs. Doane was on the porch. 

“Nellie ain’t home. She went out 
walking with Mr. Clay!” The woman’s 
mouth set hard, and she rocked the 
willow chair until the back of it struck 
the window shutter. 

As Bernard turned back to the street 
Nellie raised the sash of the upper 
story window. He caught sight of her. 

“Bernard!” she quivered, but her 
voice did not reach him. 

Bernard walked down the narrow 
street, his head well back in order to 
resist the choking in his throat. Blind- 
ly, almost numbly, he reached the gate 
and felt for the latch, then shuffled into 
the living room of his home. ‘There, 
under the lamplight sat his mother, 
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sowing a patch onto his blue flannel 
shirt. 

“You’re home early, son!” she said, 
as he hung his coat on the door. 

“Yes! I’m tired,” he replied, and 
felt for the. couch. 

“Were you hard pushed to-day?” she 
asked, sympathetically. 

“No, not very hard pushed. 
tired that way, mother. 
head that’s tired.” 

“Mebbe it’s the malaria you’re get- 
tin’. That shop of Harvey’s ain’t 
healthy. The air don’t get in the back 
part of it at all. Won't it be fine 
when you’ve learned your trade and | 
can build you your own place down 
where the potato patch is now! Then 
you can have the breezes of the river 
blowing in on you all day. Oh, I'll be 
glad of that time, Bernard, when it 
comes!” She patted the patched shirt 
and folded it, then reached for the 
stocking basket. 

Bernard’s eyes were on the ceiling. 
His mother clearly counted on his 
learning the trade. Ah! well, after all, 
what was to hinder him? No ache or 
pain or weariness caused by his labor 
could compare with what he felt that 
night. He turned his face to the wall and 
lay there, dry eyed, waiting for sleep. 

One warm day the doors of Martin 
Harvey’s shop were left open. Passers- 
by gazed curiously and admiringly on 
the square shouldered, eager youth, 
who stood answering Harvey’s blows 
on the red iron with his own graceful 
strokes. When the- anvil work was 
done Bernard happened to look out and 
saw Walter Clay, the pale dry-goods 
clerk, standing in front of the shop, 
stroking his ragged yellow moustache 
with a thin forefinger. The rage within 
him prompted Bernard to pick up a 
rasp, but he dropped it and went on 
with his work and Clay moved slowly 
by. Bernard had often met him with 
Nellie on their Sunday walks over the 
high road. The first time he turned 
and would not pass them, but the next 
‘time he found it easier to bow to the 
girl. The pale blue necktie worn by 
Clay irritated Bernard. All the little 
dandyisms of the fellow seemed de- 
spicable to him. 


I ain’t 
It’s just my 




















As ‘he left the shop that evening 
Nellie Doane came up to him and held 
out a curious bit of shining metal. 

“Bernard, won’t you please wear 
this? It’s a charm. It will keep you 
safe from those wicked horses!” 

He looked down at the delicate out- 
stretched fingers that held the talis- 
man and replied coldly, measuredly. 

“Better give it to the dude in the 
dry-goods store!” 

The girl flushed and stammered: “He 
doesn’t need it, Bernard! He isn’t in 
danger every day.” 

Bernard squared his shoulders. “Oh, 
yes he is! The cash carrier might fall 
on him some time!” 

He walked away down a side street, 
smarting under his own unkindness. 
He was that sort. But then, why did 
Nellie act as she had? Her cut had left 
a mental scar that was slow to heal. 


“T’ll show her I can stand it! She 
needn’t feel sorry for me!” 
“You’re losing your color, boy,” 


Martin Harvey said to Bernard, who 


was lifting some heavy drills. “D’ye 
think ye ought to take a rest?” 


Bernard swung the Grills into a cor- 
ner and laughed. “I guess not. I rest 
every night. That’s enough for me!” 

No more was said. 

Sernard’s first year was at a close, 
and the thought of the other two had 
no terror for him. He sought out extra 
work now as he had previously sought 
the nail bench on which to rest. 

That evening Bernard was returning 
from a walk over the high road, when 
at the bottom of the incline hé heard 
some one call his name. He looked 
back. At his elbow stood Walter Clay, 
a smile. gleaming through the ragged 
moustache. The smouldering antag- 
onism of months burst into sudden 
fury. Before he realized it his arm 
shot out and the slender figure fell for- 
ward on the ground. For an instant 
3ernard stood rigid, then his muscular 
arms reached down and raised his half- 
stunned rival to his feet. 

“Stand up! Stand up, for God’s 
sake! Why did you get in my way? 
I couldn’t help it!” 

“Let me sit down!” Clay answered, 
faintly. 
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Bernard supported him to a rock and, 
taking his soft hat to the stream a few 
feet away, filled it with water and asked 
clumsily: “Will I put some of it on 
your head?” 

Without waiting for a reply he 
opened the collar and loosened the 
natty tie he had so often cursed. 

In a short time Clay »evived and said, 
quietly: “Never mind! Maybe you'll 
listen to me now!” 

“Well! Go on!” 

“The Manhattan lace works—of New 
York—are going to move up here—and 
they’ve got their eye on your mother’s 
place. They’re getting the Clark Real 
Estate people to try to buy it for 
them, just for a blind. Tell your 
mother to make the price good and 
steep because they want it bad—on ac- 
count of the water. ‘There ain’t any 
more for me to say. You're level 
headed enough to see it through. I 
don’t want to figure in it, because the 
firm would find fault with me. Give me 
a lift—I feel all in!” 

Bernard took hold of him and led 
him up the road. Suddenly Clay 
stopped, and faced his late antagonist. 

“Nellie Doane didn’t drop you. It 
was her ma!” he burst out abruptly. 

Bernard interrupted him sharply. 
“Stop! For God’s sake! I—” But 
Clay was not to be silenced. 

“Wait!” he cried. “Let me finish! 
Nellie always thought a good deal of 
you and does now. She’s told me soa 
hundred times. When this deal with 
the Manhattan Lace Works is put 
through, Mrs. Doane won’t have any 
fault to find with you. There! Now 
you know!” 

Bernard felt himself growing smaller 
every minute. He was only a bolt of 
black iron. Here was steel, fine and 
thin and ready to break—and it had 
been drawn over a dry-goods counter, 
through silk and other frail fabrics. 

When they reached the gate Ber- 
nard said: “Come in. I want you to 
tell mother!” 

He raised the latch with one hand, 
the other grasped Clay’s shoulder. 
“Come,” he said again, and his strong 
arm gently forced his reluctant com- 
panion into the house. 
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HUNTING WILD BEES IN THE VERMONT 
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By MARSHALL OTIS HOWE 


spring. All the snow had disap- 

peared except in the shady ravines 
on the north sides of the hills. A few 
weeks earlier I had heard the first 
glad. notes of the robin and the blue- 
bird, and had waited for this day to 
hear the sound of working bees. I 
was traveling alone on a little-fre- 
quented road that led around the side 
of one of the Vermont hills—a road 
with a border of rank growing hedges 
—when I paused to listen to a sound 
of low, sweet music that seemed to 
come from a clump of near-by willows. 
The willows were in full bloom, and 
the yellow pollen-dust was shaken 
from the catkins at the slightest touch. 
Here were a dozen or more bees bus- 
ily at work, making the sound which I 
had waited to hear for the first time 
this season. They were all on a single 
cluster of willows, each one accom- 
panying its labors with music as it 
passed busily from flower to flower in 
search of pollen or honey. The sound 
ceases only for an instant, when the 
bee rests on a flower, with closed 
wings, to sip honey, or sometimes to 
adjust the pellets of pollen on its legs. 
But while one rests others are in mo- 
tion, making the sound from the wil- 
lows continuous. There are few, if 
any, whose sense of hearing is not 
pleasingly affected by the sound of 
bees at work. 

To me the sound is something more 
than sweet music. It is like the bay- 
ing of hounds to the enthusiast in the 
chase, for I am a bee-hunter. Hunt- 


[ was a warm sunny day in early . 


ing wild bees has been my standard 
recreation for many years, and I find 
it more fascinating than the use of the 


rod or gun, to which, also, in my boy- 
hood, I was much addicted; and more 
humane, for the wild bees that I find 
are never robbed of their stores and 
the bees destroyed or left to perish, as 
was once the barbarous custom of bee- 
hunters. I have a better way, the 
result of which gave me at one time 
more than seventy-five swarms of bees, 
all of them in modern frame hives, and 
all descended from wild bees or 
brought directly from the woods. Is 
not this an entirely justifiable “benevo- 
lent assimilation,’ whatever may be 
said of another. But the bees do not 
see it in that light. They defend their 
natural homes with reckless bravery, 
using the fearful weapon that Nature 
has provided them. They have the 
intelligence, however, to see when re- 
sistance is useless, and submit to the 
inevitable, probably without a_ sus- 
picion that they are to be furnished 
with a more fashionable house and in- 
itiated into the ways of civilized bees. 

In describing a fox hunt on one of 
the old English estates, and refer- 
ring to the sound of baying hounds, 
George Eliot says: “Strange that one 
of the sweetest sounds in nature should 
be thus associated with the pursuit and 
death of one of God’s creatures.” We 
can hunt the honey bees and listen to 
one of the “sweetest sounds in Nature” 
—the humming of the industrious 
workers — without the disagreeable 
thought suggested by the quotation. 
But we need not permit such thoughts 
to trouble us too much,-for the conflict 
of Nature’s forces is a part of Nature 
herself. The fox pursues and kills, as 
he is himself pursued and killed. 

One of the qualifications of a bee- 
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hunter is the absence of avarice or any 
excessive ambition which might cause 
him to neglect the bees for the pros- 
pect of a fortune, or distinction in lit- 
erature, politics or religion. To be- 
come an expert bee-hunter does not 
require a college education or even a 
diploma to practice any of the profes- 
sions. Least of all does it require one 
to be possessed of riches in this world’s 
goods. Indeed, I have known more 
than one very good bee-hunter who 
was poor—very poor, and scarcely able 
to write his name. 

The capital stock which is necessary 
to set up a bee-hunter in business, con- 
sists of the implements of the trade— 
a few. small pieces of honey-comb with 
a little honey or sugar syrup, a small 
bdx of wood or tin, about 3 x 3 x 4 
inches, fitted to enclose another box. 
To these may be added, as a kind of 
aristocratic luxury not absolutely nec- 
essary, a stout alpine staff to help climb 
mountains, and to serve the general 
purpose of a walking stick. A re- 
moval cap should be adjusted to the 
top of the staff so that when set in the 
ground the bee box may be placed upon 
it. The catching box is divided into 
two nearly equal compartments by 
a sliding partition. The box has a 
glass bottom. The cover may be a 
piece of stiff cardboard tc lay over the 
top, or it may be a thin piece of wood. 
Holding the catching box in the left 
hand and the lid in the right hand, 
the bee is gently brushed from the 
flower into the box and the cover 
closed over it with a single deft mo- 
tion of the hand. The box is then in- 
verted and the slide partly drawn, the 
bee flies up to the glass and is secured 
by closing the slide. The box is then 
ready to catch another bee. 

In this way you may catch as many 
bees as you want. When you have 
enough in the catching box, it is tele- 
scoped over the inner box containing 
the comb and honey, the slide drawn 
and the glass covered. The bees will 
then—generally in a few seconds—go 
down on the combs and begin to suck 
the honey. The outer box is then care- 
fully removed, leaving the bees free to 


fly as soon as they have loaded with 


‘honey. The first bee caught may be 


set to work in the box at once without 
waiting for others, which is often a 
better way. If the honey or syrup is 
not too thick, the bee will take abouf 
all it can carry in two or three min- 
utes. You would then expect to see it 
fly directly away with its new-found 
treasure, but it does not. It first makes 
you a witness of the intelligence that 


lies in its small body, or, perhaps, in 


the gray matter of its little particle of 
brain. It rises from the box, hovering 
over it and observing it fiom all sides 
intently. After it is apparently satis- 
fied that the miniature hive contains 
no other bees or no rightful owners 
to defend it, it begins to examine the 
location so as to be able to return for 
more when it has added its load to the 
stores at home. It flies away a few 
feet, and, turning, comes back, flying 
over or near the box. This is some- 
times repeated several times. Then it 
rises higher and flies in circles, gen- 
erally bearing off toward its home. 
Pausing for an instant to take a final 
observation, it suddenly strikes away 
in a direct line. 

If you have been able to keep your 
eye upon it through all these motions, 
you will know the general direction to 
its home. The phrase, “a bee-line,” is 
sometimes used as a synonym for a 
perfectly straight line—the shortest 
distance between two  points—but 
practically the bees are not so particu- 
lar about mathematical accuracy in 
this matter as they are in the construc- 
tion of their combs. The homeward 
bee-lines from the same station will 
frequently vary enough so that the out- 
side lines will be fifty rods apart at a 
distance of one mile. When there is 
no obstruction in the way, as a sharp 
hill, to cause them to veer, the prin- 
cipal middle line will be found to lead 
very near to the hive or the tree which 
is the home of the hunted bees. 

Should the swarm to which the bee 
that we have just sent home belongs 
be near by, and the weather favorable, 
it may return for another load in six or 
eight minutes. Its home may be two 
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WHERE THE BEE LINES CROSS 


miles or even three miles away. In 
that case the bee may be gone from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. If the 
swarm is a mile away, it usually takes 
a bee about twelve or fifteen minutes 
to reach home, deposit its load and 
return. After a few flights from the 
box to the bee-tree, if the tree is not 
too far away, the first bee brings others 
with it. I have known the hunting 
comb to be covered with hees, eager to 


make sure of the last drop of honey, 
in less than an hour from the time 
when the first bee was caught, but 
this happens only when the swarm is 
very near. If it is more than a mile 
from the place where you have them at 
work the increase of bees will be slow. 
In that case you should not wait, but 
move along on the line. You can take 
your bees with you. Slip the catching 
box over the inner box in which the 
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bees are at work, jar it a little, and the 
bees will rise up to the glass, close the 
slide and you have them ready to 
move to a new station. I have moved 
them more than a mile and had them 
come back to the new location, but 
frequently they become alarmed at be- 
ing held so long as prisoners, and will 
not return. In following a line by 
moving the bees, it is safer to make 
three or four stands, from each of 
which they may be moved as soon as 
several bees return to the box. 

When you get near the bee-tree, if 
you keep the bees well supplied with 


hemlocks abound, you are more likely 
to find your swarm in a hemlock than 
in any other tree. I can remember hav- 
ing found about thirty hemlock bee 
trees. Next to hemlock, the Vermont 
bees seem to prefer the sugar maple. 
I have seen almost as many wild bees 
in the sugar maple as in the hemlock. 
Beech trees are, perhaps, more plenti- 
ful than any others in the districts 
where I have hunted. They have 
often a convenient hollow which a 
colony of bees might occupy. But the 
bees seem to avoid them. I can now 
remember but eight beech bee-trees 
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a nice quality of thin honey or thin 
sugar syrup, there will be a rapid in- 
crease of workers and they will work 
with increased energy, crowding upon 
the comb, each striving to get posses- 
sion of a cell vacated by a loaded bee. 
It ought to be a short job now to find 
the tree that you are hunting for. If 
a cross line is needed, you can move 
the bees on one side of the line and 
you will have it. That the swarm will 
be where the lines cross is evident and 
needs no explanation. 

If you are hunting in a locality where 


which I have seen. Within a territory 
covering not more than two or three 
hundred square miles, I have found 
wild bees in eighteen different species 
of trees, including the hemlock, sugar 
maple, red maple, white maple, yellow 
birch, white birch, beech, poplar, 
spruce, balsam fir, white pine, yellow 
pine, buttonwood, apple, basswood or 
linden, white ash, black ash, red* oak 
and elm. Except the beech, I have 
never found that they avoided making 
a home in any kind of a tree, provided 
they found a cavity in it of a size 
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adapted to’their wants, with an en- 
trance not too large and not too small, 
leading into the interior. 

Bees show a wonderful knowledge 
of the woods and good judgment in 


choosing a place for a home. They 
select a hollow in a tree about the size 
that the expert bee-culturist provides 
for them in the artificial hive, a space 
large enough to contain the brood- 


comb and all necessary stores 
for winter and for rearing the 
young hees that will take the 


place of the old ones in the spring, 
and not so large that the warmth of 
their bodies will not keep the interior 
of the house above the freezing point 
in the coldest winter weather. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule do not often occur, 
but, as in our affairs of state, the lead- 
ership seems to be sometimes intrusted 
to the wrong ones, and the whole com- 
munity suffers—as when a swarm of 
bees makes its home on the under side 
of a limb or in a bush, where it cannot 
possibly survive the winter. There is 
not, however, in this climate, more than 
one swarm in a hundred that chooses 
a wild home in the forest without tak- 
ing into consideration its adaptability 
for winter quarters. I have seen only 
one full swarm of wild bees that had 
settled down in a place where sure de- 
struction from exposure to the weather 
awaited them. It was an average-sized 
swarm in the number of bees; they 
had made about a large pailful of 
comb and honey, with tlie comb at- 
tached to the shrubby limbs of an 
apple tree. 


Upon What Flowers to Find Bees and 
at What Time of the Day or Year 


When a new colony of bees has 
selected and moved into a home in the 
hollow of a forest tree, its first business 
is to put the house in order. Every par- 
ticle of dust or dirt is removed from 
the top and sides of the apartment. It 
is more thoroughly cleaned than we 
could clean it with a brush and duster. 
The honey which they store in this 
place, if undisturbed, is just as clean 
as any found in a hive. 
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Honey-bees leave the hive to search 
for honey or pollen early in the spring. 
A few days generally occur, warm 
enough to allow them to venture out 
with safety, before they can find any 
flowers to reward their search. So 
eager is the bee at this time to be- 
gin the labors of the season that it will 
make a feint of gathering the fresh 
sawdust about the mills or the wood- 
pile, attempting with some success to 
load it upon its legs, as it does the pol- 
len of the flowers. ‘The sawdust, if 
packed in the cells of the honey comb 
like the pollen, for which the bee has 
searched in vain, would be useless as a 
substitute for pollen. It is therefore 
probable that the bee is only playing 
at work. At this time, also, it is seen 
at work on the ends of fresh cut logs 
or new chips, from which it gets a 
taste of sap to help out its bill of fare 
for the day and to economize the home 
store. 

Toward the close of the maple-sugar 
season, and before there are any 
flowers, bees are often seen feeding 
upon the sap. Crawling down on the 
inside of the bucket and sipping the 
cold sweet, they often become be- 
numbed, fall into the cold sap, and are 
drowned. But in this locality the little 
workers have never long to wait after 
they are able to fly in the Spring be- 
fore the pollen and honey-yielding 
flowers begin to appear. I have fre- 
quently seen them entering the hive 
heavily laden with bee-bread (pollen) 
before the snow has entirely disap- 
peared. 

The long pendant catkins of the alders 
appear the last days of March or in the 
early part of April, and in some sea- 
sons bear an abundant supply of pol- 
len dust. The flowers of the alder are 
among the first, if not the first, that 
the bees visit, but these flowers do not 
last many days, and there are seasons 
in which the bees get nothing from 
them because there are no days warm 
enough for gathering honey or pollen 
while they are in blossom. The black 
alder (holly), which bears the red ber- 
ries in the Fall, is also visited by the 
bees, when in blossom late in the sea- 
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son, but this species is no relative of 
the early-blooming alder that grows 
so plentifully about the borders of 
ponds, streams and rivers. Following 
the river-alder, and only a few days 
later, there are two species of poplar 
trees in bloom. From both of these 
the bees gather pollen and, possibly, a 
small quantity of honey. 

About the same time the elm bears 

flowers profusely, upon which the bees 
will be found at work. They also 
work upon the arbutus or mayflower, 
which is one of the sweetest and earli- 
est of spring flowers: This grows 
mostly in the woods and the bees can 
work on it only in a very warm day, 
or when it grows in an open place in 
the sunshine. 
_ The first honey in sufficient quantity 
to supply the bees with enough for 
their daily use comes from the soft 
maples, of which there are at least two 
species in this locality. Sometimes the 
yield of honey from these trees al- 
lows the bees to make a little addition 
to their stores. The flowers of thesé 
maples, the willow, the river-alder, the 
poplar and the elm, all appear before 
the leaves. The red maple is out of 
blossom in April or the first part of 
May. From this time until the close 
of the season in the Fall, there is 
scarcely a fine day when we cannot find 
flowers with bees at work upon them. 
There are several species of willow 
which they visit, the first- blossoming 
very early, and one a month later. 

All flowers do not yield nectar, but 
all staminate flowers are supposed to 
yield pollen. But the nectar in such 
flowers as yield it is not always within 
the reach of honey bees, and the pollen 
of many plants is not agreeable to 
them and they never gather it. It is 
probable, also, that the flowers of some 
plants secrete a nectar that bees do not 
like and never gather. A wise writer 
of a kind that often appears in print 
says that bees cannot now be success- 
fully cultivated because so many of 
them are killed by the poison from 
sprayed potato plants. The fact is: 
‘bees are never seen at work on potato 
blossoms. ‘The beauty of the flowers 


might attract them, but they look for 
something more than beauty, being 
wiser than some men. 

While there are a large number of 
flowers that yield no nectar, at least 
for the honey-bee, there are seasons 
when the best honey plants yield no 
honey or so little that the bees seldom 
visit them. I have known the ground 
to be white with the bloom of clover, 
and no bees to be found at work upon 
it, yet in most localities in the North 
white clover is considered the prin 
cipal honey-yielding plant. It is only 
in a few exceptional years that it is 
not. All honey-producing plants have 
seasons of failure. It is not enough 
that the plant should be in full bloom 
in needs the right kind of weather to 
secrete honey justas it needs the right 
kind of weather for the flow of sap from 
the sugar maple. The flowers of some 
kinds of plants may yieid honey late in 
the day when there is none in the 
morning. More frequently there is a 
yield of honey in the forenoon and less 
or none late in the afternoon. Upon 
other plants the bees will keep steadil) 
at work from morning till night. 

A knowledge of the plants from 
which the bees gather their stores, the 
time of the year when such plants are 
in bloom, and the time of day when the 
bees will be most likely to visit them, 
is a valuable part of the bee-hunter’s 
lore. The common names of most of 
the plants in this locality from which 
the bees collect either honey or pollen, 
not including those before mentioned, 
are given below. I have used the gen- 
eric or specific name of the botanies 
in a few cases, in which the name is in 
common use, or in which there is no 
well-kaown common name. The plants 
are named in the order of their season, 
beginning the latter part of April and 
continuing until October: Saxifrage, 
hepatica, erythronium, currant, goose- 
berry, bush-honeysuckle, sugar-maple, 
apple and other fruit trees, dandelion, 
strawberry, raspberry—several species. 
blackberry, radish, cabbage, white 
clover, basswood, gill-over-the-ground, 
sweet elder, grape, snowdrop, several 
species of the poppy family, locust— 
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two kinds, blueberry and several other 
related plants, beans, peas, Indian 
hemp, dogsbane, loosestrife, balm and 
many species of the mint family, bitter- 
sweet, sumac, goose-grass, life-everlast- 
ing, woodbine, St. Johnswort, hardhack, 
sage, corn, pumpkin, cucumber, squash, 
melon, sorrel, touch-me-not, vervain, 
Nabulus altissimus, silkweed, fireweed, 
knotweed, ragweed, wild sunflower, 


sunflower, mullein, self-heal, boneset, 
red Eupatorium, clematis, shrubby cin- 
quefoil, goldenrod, aster, plantain, 
thistle, buckwheat, mustard, hearts- 
ease, button pennyroyal, hollyhock and 
witch-hazel. 

I have seen honey-bees at work on 
all the plants which I have named with- 
in an area of about fifteen towns in 
Windham County, Vermont. Without 
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SWARM GATHERED IN CLUSTER READY TO FORM A NEW COLONY 


many essential variations this alma- 
nac will answer for New England, New 
York and other northern territory. The 
red raspberry is here one of the best 
honey-yielding plants. The blossoms 
begin to appear before the end of May 
and continue until the fruit begins to 
ripen in July. When the raspberry 
bloom is in its prime the bees are busy 
gathering the nectar from morning till 
night. 

The best part of the white-clover sea- 
son is in June, though in a favorable 
locality in a good season, a few white- 
clover plants can generally be found in 
blossom until late in the Fall. White 
clover yields the most honey when it is 
dry. The bees will therefore be found 
upon white clover most plentifully 
after the dew has completely evapor- 


ated, but when the weather is warm 
and dry they sometimes visit it early 
in the morning. Next to white clover 
the linden or basswood tree is gener 
ally the most productive source oi 
honey. It blossoms about the middle 
of June in warm situations and con- 
tinues in bloom in high altitudes until 
the middle of July. It is in full bloom 
only once in two years, but there are 
a few odd trees that can be found in 
full bloom any year, and a few blos- 
soms may be found on some trees that 
bore full the previous year. When 
everything is favorable for the yield of 
basswood honey, hundreds of bees may 
sometimes be found at work on a 
single tree, making a humming that 
can be distinctly heard by any one 
passing near. Coming under a bass- 
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wood tree at such a time, the uniniti- 
ated frequently thinks he has found a 
wild swarm of bees, and puts his mark 
on the tree. I have seen several bass- 
wood trees so marked. 

Bees may be found at work in the 
cornfields in July and August. They 
work here only in the forenoon or when 
there is a humid atmosphere. The corn 
tassels yield an abundance of pollen, 
but the bees cannot gather it and pack 
it in the little baskets on their hind 
legs unless it is moist. There are only 
three or four hours of an ordinary 
day when they frequent cornfields. 
Duckwheat is another cultivated plant 
yielding both honey and pollen, neither 
of which the bees can gather when the 
plant is dry. Great numbers of bees 
visit the buckwheat fields from eight 
o'clock in the morning until a little 
past noon. No honey bees will be 
found on a buckwheat field much after 
noon on a fair day, but sometimes they 
may be found there in the afteruqon 


when the forenoon has been rainy.-aad. 


the afternoon is clear. 


St. Johnswort is a wild plant which’ 


bees frequent in a dull or cloudy day, 
or early in the morning betore the dew 
is off. The common Canada thistle, 
when, as sometimes happens, it yields 
honey, i is visited by the bees at all times 
of the day. Though formerly quite 
plentiful, this plant is now fortunately 
almost extinct in this country. We 
have a species of spirea or hardhack, a 
shrub two or three feet high bearing 
beautiful small red or white flowers in 
numerous, slender, tapering panicles on 
the ends of the upright branches. It is 
in blossom in July, August and Sep- 
tember. Bees may generally be found 
at work upon it through the day, but 
in some seasons they hardly visit it at 
all. It is very common in old pastures 
and waste lands. Meadow-sweet is 
another species of spirea, having white 
or slightly pink flowers which the bees 
also frequent. 

The staghorn sumac blossoms in 
June, and another kind of sumac in 
August; both kinds are much . fre- 
quented by bees. In some parts of 
Vermont immense quantities of shrub- 
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by cinquefoil have lately overspread 
old neglected pastures, taking com- 
plete possession of the soil. It bears a 
yellow flower about half an inch in 
diameter, appearing on some of the 
earlier plants in June; and may be 
found until late in Autumn. Bees may, 
at times, be seen upon the flowers quite 
plentifully, which is the only thing that 
can be said in defence of this intruding 
shrub. 

Of all plants from which bees gather 
either honey or pollen the goldenrod 
is fhe most practically useful to the 
bee-hunter. The earlier species begin 
to blossom the last days of July, and 
from that time until late in September 
it is not difficult to find some kind of 
goldenrod in blossom. About thirteen 
different species have been identified 
within a small area in this locality— 
one with white flowers. I think that 
bees find something to gather from all 
these kinds. I have seen bees at work 
upon, nearly: ali af them. The white 
geldenrod. . is, ong of their especial 
favorites. | “In general,. they will be 
found midst “plentifafly upon the late 
kinds, as the rough-leaved goldenrod 
(Solidago rugosa) or the blue stemmed 
goldenrod (S. caesia and S. latifolia). 
The goldenrods are widely distributed 
and can be found in their season almost 
everywhere, growing by the roadside, 
on the borders of fields, in old pas- 
tures, in swamps and in the open 
woods. When the weather is not too 
cool the bees work upon the golden- 
rod from morning until late in the 
afternoon. I have started more wild 
swarms from bees caught from the 
goldenrod than from any other plant. 
Besides, I have had thrown in with the 
hunt beautiful golden views. in the 
landscape. No dishonest gold was this. 

After the goldenrod come several 
species of wild asters, upon which bees 
may be found in warm, pleasant days 
late in autumn. The large blue aster, 
which grows in swamps or in wet 
places, is one of the most common and 
one that remains in blossom latest. It 
is the last of the season except one— 
the witch hazel, which puts forth its 
blossoms in October, after the leaves 
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have fallen. In very warm days, a few 
bees may sometimes be seen on the 
flowers of the witch hazel, but, with 
the failure of the asters, their field 
labors are subsequently closed for the 
season, and they have nothing left but 
to go into winter quarters. 

Nathan was my bee-hunting com- 
panion. Not my only one, for I have 
had many others, including some near 
the natural condition of man, some 
highly cultivated students, professors, 
clergymen and _ successful business 
men; but Nathan was the bee-hunfing 
partner of my youth when we were 
both students of the art, and I remem- 
ber him as the one of a score or more 
of co-hunters who was most apt to 
learn the ways of wild bees, and who 
had the most enthusiastic appreciation 
of bee-hunting. 

On one occasion, occurring the last 
week in July, when we were in the 


midst of the haying. :Segson,: thege .was’ "; and more irregular flight. 


a slight sprinkle*Of' xain in-th¢ jniorns.. 


ing, and it had. “been” decided. not, to ; 
mow more grags.: that day.: 


Thoug hi: 
the honey-bee -doés ‘riot’ Work’ in ‘t 
rain, Nathan and I were so eager for 
a hunt that we started out with our 
bee boxes for a place near the foot of 
a mountain about four miles away 
where we knew there was a small field 
of buckwheat in full bloom. On the 
Sunday previous we wete picking blue- 
berries and passed by this field. It would 
have been considered very wicked to 
hunt bees Sunday, but it was quite 
respectable to pick berries on that day. 
By what process of reasoning the dif- 
ference between the two was estab- 
lished we never stopped to inquire, but 
took our little part of the great world 
as we found it, except that sometimes 
we indulged in private opinions which 
we were too prudent to make public. 
We were; therefore, picking blue- 
berries on the Sunday before, when we 
found the field of buckwheat without 
turning out of our way. It was densely 
covered with fresh flowers. The morn- 
ing sun was fast dissipating the dew 
from the mass of white blossoms, and 
the air was filled with fragrance that 
was plainly perceptible at a consider- 
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able distance. I knew that if there 
were any bees having their home within 
one or two miles of this field they 
would be represented here at this time, 
and I tarried a few minutes to take 
observations. My eye caught a heav- 
ily laden bee high up in the air flying 
slowly from the field in a straight line 
towards the woods. After a little ex 
perience in lining bees one can gen 
erally tell whether a bee is flying direct 
ly home to deposit its load or whethe: 
it is flying in a contrary direction with 
out a load. If the bee is heavily laden 
with pollen and honey—they alway: 
collect both at the same time when the 
flowers yield both—the flight is slow, 
labored and direct. When the bec 
reaches the hive or the hollow in the 
tree, which serves equally well its pur 
poses, both the pollen and honey ar« 
quickly deposited, and it returns fo: 
another load with a lighter, swifter 
It has spent 


*ndt.more than five minutes in the hive. 
In gome cases, when the flowers are 


: SYielditig abundant stores, the bee re- 
mains in the hive only two or thre« 
minutes. It seems to understand the 
need of the utmost economy of time, 
for the yield may last but a few hours. 
Bees can gather honey from _ buck- 
wheat only when the flowers are moist 
In a pleasant day the honey in the 
buckwheat flowers becomes too thick 
to be sucked up into the gathering-sac 
of the bee before two o'clock in the 
afternoon. There may be more than 
fifty thousand bees at work on an 
acre of buckwheat half an hour before 
noon. At two o’clock in the afternoon 
it might be impossible to find a single 
bee on the field. 

There were no houses in the direction 
that mty loaded bee had taken. He 
might have continued in that line for 
more than ten miles without passing 
a dwelling. It was the starting of a 
wild swarm. Somewhere in the forest 
—it might have been a half or even 
nearer, or it might have been three 
miles—was the home. The slow, 
steady, direct flight, which I had fol- 
lowed as long as it could be held in 
view, revealed to a practical certainty 
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the fact that there was a wild swarm 
of bees somewhere in the direction 
taken. But we took no bee boxes with 
us on that day—only our pails for pick- 
ing blueberries. These were filled and 
we returned to our homes. 

It was only the next Monday, when 
the poor hay day, to which I have re- 
ferred, gave us our opportunity, and we 
started out with our bee-hunting boxes 
for the place where I had lined the bee. 
When we had traveled about half way 
to the field there was a shower of rain 
sufficient to stop bees from working. 
But we were too eager to be turned 
back. When we reached the buck- 
wheat field not a single bee could be 
found upon it. Though it was not 
then raining, the flowers were wet 
enough to drabble the bodies of the 
bees and they all remained in thei: 
home; at least, all that could. reach 
it before being overtaken by the 
shower. 

But Nathan had great knowledge 
of the ways of the honey bee. He 
was keen for the hunt and full of re- 
sources. Part of the plowed field had 
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been planted to corn.. At that time 
every corn patch had also its pumpkins. 
In this case the pumpkin vines grew 
rampant underneath the corn. Their 
large flowers had been opened in the 
morning, as is their habit, but the rain 
had closed them. Nathan began at 
once to open them and look for bees 
that might have been caught and im- 
prisoned when the rain closed the long 
tubular corrollas at the top. His 
search was successful, and we soon had 
two bees at work in our boxes. They 
weresomewhat benumbedland stupefied 
at first from their imprisonment and the 
coolness that followed the shower. 
They soon revived, however, and par- 
took freely of the sweets which we 
offered them. After filling its honey- 
sac to its full capacity, one of them 
rose slowly, flying over and around 
the box, and then in widening circles, 
and examined closely both the box and 
the locality. Having completed its ob- 
servation, it struck off in the same 
direction that the laden bee lined from 
the buckwheat flowers on the day be- 
fore had taken. 


(To be continued) 


METHOD OF SECURING A YOUNG SWARM FROM THEIR HEMLOCK TREE HOME 





AN HONEST POLITICIAN 


By CHARLES LOWE SWIFT 


OHN HAMMOND dropped weari- 
ly into a park settee and took off 
his hat. He had been done; done 
to a rich, brown crisp and he was 

still sizzling as he took his isolated seat 
beneath the.stars. Done by a group of 
pudgy-faced politicians, who gained 
their daily bread by graft and greed; by 
a wolfish pack of gangsters in sheep’s 
clothing who, thus disguised, had posed 
as his friends. ‘This, too, after he fd 
been of them, sworn by them, fought 
for them during eight long years, think- 
ing them honest ; because he had blind- 
ly believed in that parasital paradox: 
“an honest politician.” 
_ With the young attorney, honesty in 
all things was an inherent trait. His 
early schooling had been in a little New 
England town where his father had 
been one of the selectmen and where 
the body politic worked for the public 
good alone. Cherishing the chimerical 
delusion that politics everywhere might 
be made as clean as in Barnstable, he 
went through college and law school 
nursing the hope that some day he 
would enter the civil lists and shatter 
a lance against the forces of un- 
righteousness. He was_ graduated 
into the world’s wide university with 
a succinct knowledge of law, a pliant 
tongue and a firm handshake, and so 
when he went to the Peopie’s party 
he was admitted to the outer circle 
and given a chance at speech making 
and vote getting. In order that he 
might preach the alleged “principles” 
of his party he was kept ignorant of its 
true intents, with the result that before 
long his sincerity compelled thoughtful 
consideration among some others as 
ignorant as himself. Vitally interested 
in the course he was pursuing, he 
worked blindly and tirelessly until as 
his eighth year in the ranks drew to a 
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close he was in line to become not only 
a successful lawyer, but also an honest 
politician. 

The campaign of 19— proposed the 
installation of a ten million dollar 
sewerage system and the question up- 
permost in the minds of citizens was 
whether the money should be turned 
over, as a cash prize to the Inde- 
pendent party, or whether the People’s 
party should receive it to dispose of 
“honestly’—a question comparatively 
easy of solution to the uninitiated, but 
equally difficult to those acquainted 
with the devious bypaths of political 


. intrigue. 


The slate for the People’s party had 
been made out complete save for the 
office of commissioner of streets, one 
of the most important offices on the 
slate, as its holder would be forced to 
condemn much property. To do this 
meant endless litigation unless the of- 
fice was skilfully managed. If it was 
skilfully managed according to the 
political construction of the term, it 
meant an endless source of revenue to 
ringsters in the acceptance of bribes 
for not condemning property that 
otherwise would be condemned. An 
honest man in the position might save 
the city thousands of dollars; one who 
placed profit before honesty might, with 
the protection of the mayor, pocket 
thousands of dollars for himself and the 
other vultures who prey on the car- 
rion they make of public institutions. 

Some months before the election, 
Lynch, the chairman of the People’s 
party, summoned Hammond to his of- 
fice. He shook hands effusively with 
him, pushed over a box of cigars, com- 
plimented him on the work he was do- 
ing for his party, and then came at 
once to business. 

“We’ve got to name the nominee for 
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commissioner of streets to-morrow,” he 
began in a somewhat embarrassed man- 
ner, “and we promised you the job. If 
electioneering was the whole thing 
you’d get the place without a kick, but 
Hammond, there’s more than that to 
be considered. There’s a big pool at 
stake in the coming election and we— 
they—that is, the party has been work- 
ing quietly for more than six years to 
form a circle around that pool. We've 
got a mayor who’s onto his job and 
we've got to have a commissioner who 
can play in with him. See what I 
mean? So the majority has decided to 
put Ryan in as commissioner and—” 

“Not if—’ broke in Hammond, 
bristling as he rose. 

“Wait a minute now,” crooned the 
other softly. “We'll put Ryan in as 
commissioner and give you twenty- 
five thousand dollars to go on work- 
ing and make a noise like a clam, when 
it comes to talking about the inner 
circle. That’s fair, ain’t it?” 

For a full minute Hammond stood 
before the other in unbelieving aston- 
ishment. Twice he tried to speak and 
twice the words withered on the tip 
of his palsied tongue. Then stepping 
over to the chairman’s desk, he spoke 
a little lower than his natural tone. 

“Lynch,” he said, eyeing the other 
keenly, “twenty-five thousand dollars 
is a big sum of money. It is more 
than I ever had in my life, but it’s 
too small a price to buy this office 
from me.” 

“Well, call it fifty,” returned the 
other, trying to assume an easy air. 

“No, nor a hundred and fifty. You'll 
slate me for commissioner of streets or 
I'll show you and the others up like a 
floating mine under a searchlight.” 

“Oh! no, you won’t,” said the chair- 
man, conciliatingly. “You'll take the 
money,” and, rising, he patted the law- 
yer on the shoulder. 

Hammond brushed away the hand as 
though it had been a scorpion. 

“You'll give me the position or I’ll 
show you up,” was the uncompromis- 
ing reply. 

“Come now, don’t be a fool,” said 
l.yneh, shortly. “You'll be in line for 
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something better than commissioner 
later on, but just now—” 
“Just now I’m needed in the posi- 


‘tion of commissioner more than I'll 


need the position of governor later on. 
I want the place.” 

“Well, you can’t have the place!” and 
the thick neck of the other swelled 
like a glutted leech. 

“Then I'll hold you up before the 
public gaze for the bunch of boodling 
vampires that you are.” 

“You blab and you don’t get a damn 
cent! We've got the “World” and 
“Leader” with us and the rest of ’em ‘ll 
say you're a sorehead because we 
won't give you what you want. Now 
take the money and stay with us. Be- 
fore long we'll boost you into some- 
thing good. This city is the seat of the 
state government—” 

“With most of its brains in its seat,” 
exploded the attorney. “No, I'll stay 
square to the finish.” 

“Well, I see your finish coming,” 
sneered Lynch as the door banged. 


A summer zephyr that was filtered 
through the flower: beds of the park, 
sent its refreshing breath through the 
moist hair of Hammond in his seat on 
the park bench. It played about his 
open throat and caressed his throbbing 
temples until at last, as his heated brain 
cooled, a determined resolution crystal- 
lized itself therein. Then lighting his 
half-consumed cigar he strolled slowly 
to his rooms, the disappointments of to- 
day behind him, the prospects of a 
new to-morrow ahead. 

The next morning four men sat in 
the office of Jim Francis, cooling their 
heels and waiting. ‘The Boss, who sat 
behind his desk a few yards away, was 
one of the most unique figures in city 
politics. He was a boss in the most 
generous interpretation of the expres- 
sion; an autocrat who ruled with a 
hand that broke wherever it could not 
bend, yet to those who were loyal to 
him he dealt favors lavishly with that 
same hand. A __ self-acknowledged 
spoilsman, he took all that was yielded 
in the political dragnet, and those who 
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formed the army of his adherents 
shared the glory and the infamy of his 
name. With him nothing was too 
sacred to sacrifice, yet all that he did 
was done shamelessly and openly. Of 
this last trait his office was typical. 
There was no inner sanctum and any 
who desired to see him and talk with 
him must do so before any who might 
be present, a fact which often made the 
first desire to be last and gave the last 
an unwilling opportunity to be first. 
On this particular morning the first 
to be called was a square shouldered, 
well-groomed man whose features were 
marred by a pair of shifting eyes and a 
weak mouth. When the office boy 
called his name he was nervously prod- 
ding the carpet with the point of his 
cane and he started suddenly on hear- 
ing himself spoken to. As he stepped 
toward the desk at the other side of the 
room, the man before it raised his hand 
and pressed a button. Instantly a big 


negro appeared and as he reached the 
side of the visitor the Boss looked up 


and with his eye on the latter he spoke 
deliberately to the negro. 

“Roger,” he said, “this is Mr. Filet- 
cher, of the eleventh ward, who sells his 
friends at the highest figure. He has 
come to talk with me but as I haven’t 
time to hear his talk I want you to take 
him out there and tell him what I 
think of him. Then, if he lets you 
live after that, show him through the 
back entrance where we send out all 
of our rubbish.” 

Fletcher went white to his hair. 

“Francis, you can’t—” 

“Roger will talk with you,” returned 
the Boss, waving his hand toward the 
door. “Tell Mr. Sheehan I’ll see him,” 
he said to the boy, and the first, his 
features furrowed with a black look of 
hate, followed Roger through the door. 

Sheehan was a slick politician lawyer 
who, when there was any money in it, 
did anything for anybody and then 
generally hid his doings under the 
name of somebody else. He was quick 
of tongue and motion and as he stepped 
sprucely over to the big desk he 
stretched out his hand with an oily 
word of greeting. 
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The Boss sat back in his chair, ignor- 
ing the extended hand. 

“Did you do the job?” he asked, 
pointedly. 

“T’ve landed all of ’em,” returned the 
other, laying a paper on the desk. 

Francis looked over the paper care- 
fully and, satisfied with its contents, 
reached for his checkbook. 

“Er—Mr. Francis, do you mind mak- 
ing the payment in cash?” asked the 
lawyer, with a smooth smile. 

“Don’t want the bank people to know 
that you and the old man are friends, 
eh?” flashed Francis. 

“Well, ah—the other’s a bit safer, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know,” dryly came the an- 
swer. “You’re willing to do my work, 
aren’t you?” 

“Certainly, certainly, but—” 

“Then you'll take my paper,” and he 
handed over the check. “Tell Garland 
he’s next,” turning to the boy. 

“Hello, Garland,” he said, as the 
other man came before him. “You 
look a little yellow this morning. Over- 
taxing your liver?” 

“No, it ain’t my liver,” returned Gar- 
land, laughing feebly. “Guess it’s my 
heart. Lynch has offered me a good 
chunk of the People’s graft if I—” 

“Going to flop, eh?” 

“That’s about it, Boss.” 

“Think you can do better by your- 
self than the old man’s done by you?” 

“Not that you ain’t treated me white, 
but it looks good the other way. You 
see—” 

“Certainly I see, my boy. It’s the 
naked knife between us after this. If 
you think you can do better on the 
other side, try it, and if I can do you 
while you’re trying, I’ll do it. If there’s 
anything left of you after the polls 
close, come ’round and see me. You’re 
square.” 

“Thanks, Boss,” and shaking the 
outstretched hand, Garland went 
out. 

“T’m ready for Mr. —” Francis took 
another glance at the card in his hand 
and turned around to look: “for Mr. 
Hammond,” he finished, slowly. 

“How are you, Mr. Hammond?” he 
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said, nodding shortly. “What are you 
doing in the enemy’s camp?” 

“I’m considering a change of faith,” 
said the other flatly, “and b want to 
know what prospect there is for a new 
recruit in the Independent ranks.” 

For a full minute the older politician 
scrutinized him sharply. 

“Steam roller?” he asked, at length. 

“Yes and no,” returned Hammond. 
“T wanted and was slated for the posi- 
tion of commissioner of streets. I was 
too honest for that, so they changed the 
slate and offered me that very excellent 
but unsatisfactory mediator between 
erafter and the honest man—cold cash. 
But that isn’t my end in politics. I 
wanted enough political power to show 
that I'm square. It seems I can’t have 
that. Then I want to do the next best 
thing and join a crowd that whatever 
its methods, and whatever its ends, al- 
ways does what it says. For a chance 
to succeed in politics, for a chance to 
get into power, I am willing to sign 
body and soul into your possession; 
willing to take up your standard and 
follow your dictates; willing to lay 
aside principles and self-respect. Then 
when you agree that I have acquitted 
myself of my obligations toward you— 
if it isn’t too late—I want to turn 
square and reclaim what I have bar- 
tered.” 

Francis watched the pallor over- 

spread the face of the man before him 
and listened to the tremor in his voice 
with a calloused fascination. He knew 
- man, his record and his value as an 
ally. 
_ “Rather a risky trade both ways, isn’t 
it?” smiled Francis. “Do you know 
what the full cost will be if I take you 
up?” 

“Exactly what I offer for sale; body 
and soul, self respect, friends, princi- 
ples, honor—all these go into the scale. 
But if they will buy me what I want 
more than anything else in life; what 
I have fought for fairly and squarely— 
a chance in politics—the bargain is 
made.” . 

“Suppose I don’t take you up.” 

The other’s jaw set hard. 

“Suppose, too, without taking you 
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up, I give the story of this visit to the 
papers.” 

“Naturally I’d deny it by calling you 
a white-livered, black-hearted liar, and 
the other gentle epithets exchanged by 
warring politicians, but—” and his 
voice grew deeply serious, “Francis, 
you're going to take me up. In a close 
election like this I’m too gocd a politi- 
cal asset for you to put aside. The 
others don’t know my full power, but 
you do. If I bolt and go into the third, 
fourth and fifth wards and tell them 
why I bolted, I’ll swing those wards 
whichever way I go. They believed in 
the cause for which I was fighting be- 
cause I believed in it myself, and if I 


_take this story to them and tell them of 


the graft and rottenness in the People’s 
party, they'll believe and go with me. 
If I swing in with the Reform Party 
there is a hope, but I don’t want to 
risk on a hope when I can win on a 
certainty.” 

“Hammond, you’re even more of a 
politician than I thought you were,” 
said the Boss, smiling. “If I take you 
in tow, what concessions do you want 
to offer your people?” 

“Only a fair tax rate. The men in 
those three wards, mostly working men, 
own their own homes. It would be ruin- 
ous to foist a high tax rate on them as 
the Lynch people are going to do in 
order to further their own selfish ends. 
Then, too, low taxes is the most potent 
shibboleth we can raise in these wards 
and if I raise it they’ll believe me.” 

“Well, so much for the people. Now 
what do you want?” 

“Commissioner of streets.” 

“Too much, entirely too much.” 

“Well, what do you offer?” 

“You won’t take money? 
seventy-five thousand, cash?” 

“No, I don’t belong to the tip taking 
class. If you’ve got a candidacy to 
offer me, all right; if not—” 

“Suppose I offer you the tax assessor- 
ship.” 

“T’ll take it!” 

“Even though your hands are some- 
what bound by commissioners who are 
in the organization ?” 

“Ves.” 


Say 
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“When will you make the avowal of 
your change of heart?” 

“To-night, at the People’s mass meet- 
ing in the Criterion theatre.” 

A glimmer of admiration sparkled in 
the old man’s eye as he reached for 
the button beside his desk, but the 
glimmer softened to something closely 
akin to affection as a door opened near- 
by and the slender figure of a young 
girl stepped out. As she approached 
Hammond stared and started as though 
the wraith of his departed honor had 
danced before his vision, and as he con- 
tinued to gaze, an irrepressible admira- 
tion that was suddenly stirred in him 
seemed to melt almost into affection. 
There was nothing about her that was 
suggestive of association with the type 
of men who daily frequented this of- 
fice ; rather she was quite the antithesis 
of these, suggesting character, refine- 
ment, education and the essence of pure 
womanhood. She was not overpower- 
ingly beautiful but from out of the fine 
meshed frame of wavy chestnut hair 
there appeared a face of which the win- 
someness combined well with the 
witchery of her figure. A glance at 
her was a revelation; a long look en- 
gendered danger to the heart of the 
chaste beholder and Hammond was 
still staring hard. when she stepped over 
to the desk. 

“Miss Marion,” said the Boss in a 
tone that caused Hammond to glare at 
him. “I want you to drop a line to the 
leaders and tell them to meet mé here 
to-night at eleven o’clock. That’s all. 
Oh! I want to present to you Mr. Ham- 
mond, formerly of the People’s party. 
He’s coming with us. This young 
lady, Hammond, is the only stenog- 
rapher in the state who can take a 
message and forget it as soon as she 
has despatched it.” 

Like a caress, Hammond’s glance 
rested on the dark tresses as she slight- 
ly inclined her head in acknowledge- 
ment of the introduction and when, a 
half an hour later, the bargain made, 
he left his soul in the possession of the 
politician, his heart was every whit as 
much in the possession of the private 
stenographer. As he walked up the 
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street his truant thoughts dwelt not so 
much on the great sacrifice he had made 
to enter the political arena as on an 
eloquent"pair of slate grey eyes which 
seemed to have awakened a longing 
greater even than his ambitions. 

That night a mass meeting of the 
People’s party had been advertised for 
one of the theatres of the fourth ward 
and, as Hammond was scheduled to 
speak, the audience was composed 
mainly of his adherents from the third, 
fourth and fifth wards. The news of 
his break with the party was known 
only to a few of the heads who, hoping 
that they might keep the attorney’s 
support, had thought best to keep the 
matter quiet until he took steps 
against them. Oysting was the only 
one of these who was present and a 
smile of satisfaction passed over his 
features when he saw Hammond take 
his place on the platform. Oysting and 
several of the others had spoken when 
Hammond’s name was mentioned, and 
the applause that greeted him as he 
came to the front of the stage plainly 
displayed the feelings of his audience 
towards him. He was their favorite. 
Understanding them, he always said 
things that they understood; when he 
promised better pavements in Aisquith 
street, the people got better pavements ; 
when he said that electric lights would 
be placed at the corner of the alleys, 
they were put there. He never prom- 
ised great things, but when he said his 
party would do a thing he saw that it 
was done and, more than that, he min- 
gled with his constituents at their so- 
cials and picnics after election as well 
as before. 

He bowed smilingly in acknowledge- 
ment of their applause and when he be- 
gan to speak the men stopped smok- 
ing to listen. They laughed at his 
opening story; they cheered his per- 
sonal sallies at some of their prominent 
men; they yelled wildly when he skil- 
fully praised their desire for the best 
government and their loyalty to their 
candidates, and they leaned over the 
seats in front to listen when he bent 
over the speaker’s table and impres- 
sively raised his long forefinger. 
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‘*GooD NIGHT, Boss,’’ SHE WAS SAYING, AS SHE PINCHED HIS CHEEK 
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“My friends,” he said in a clear, 
strong voice, “I was scheduled to make 
a speech before you to-night, a speech 
praising the virtues of the People’s 
party, a party in which you and I have 
had unquestioned and unbroken faith 
for over eight years. But since that an- 
nouncement was made something has 
occurred which has caused me to 
change my mind. Instead of making 
a speech I am going to make a con- 
fession.” 

Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth when Oysting sprang towards 
him with a bound, but the sudden 
shuffle of feet and an angry snarl from 
the gathering warned him back to his 
place, white and trembling. Then with 
the mighty mallet of his rhetoric, Ham- 
mond shattered the structure which he 
had been eight long years in building. 
He showed the leaders of the People’s 
party in exactly the position of a 
“floating mine under a searchlight.” 
He exposed their methods, flayed their 
practices, clearly pointed out the care- 
ful plan they had laid to surround the 
vast sum of money to be expended; 
then after he had made plain his rea- 
sons for joining the Independents he 
openly challenged, in the courts, one 
or all of the People’s party to prove 
his charges false. 

Every paper in the city printed his 
remarkable confession on the following 
day. Even over their violent vitupera- 


tions, the “World” and the “Record” ” 


quoted the words of the young law- 
yer. The general effect of this was not 
only a benefit to the Independent party 
in the third, fourth and fifth wards, but 
from doubtfuls over the entire city, 
His bold and unanswered challenge 
made inroads against the ranks of the 
opposing party and while as yet the 
election results were doubtful, the bet- 
ting odds were slightly in favor of the 
Independents. 

His break from the People’s party 
had brought down upon him a deluge 
of work for which his previous prepara- 
tion had trained his stroke, and fear- 
lessly bréasting the current he kept his 
head high above the flood of hard work 
and hostile censure. He was ‘fortu- 
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nate in having few detractions to viti- 
ate his efforts and that thief of time, 
greater even than Procrastination—a 
Girl—had not yet been added to his 
lists of encumbrances, diversions or 
necessities. Thus it was that the in- 
genuous intimacy which sprang up be- 
tween himself and the private stenog- 
rapher of the boss politician was 
a great boon to him now that 
some of the men who had been nearest 
to him had deserted him because of his 
questionable affiliations. During the 
hours of pressure when the work in 
hand was of a private nature, the Boss 
“lent” him his stenographer and as the 
termination of the campaign ap- 
proached, these hours became more 
frequent and more dear to the pros- 
pective assessor of taxes. 

The Boss exercised a jealous care 
over Miss Marion and kept most of 
his low-browed followers from her. 
Hammond he trusted, knowing that 
his weakness was political power, not 
women. So, a warm uninterrupted 
companionship grew up between them. 
Often during busy hours they lunched 
together. in the cosy office of the 
maiden and as he watched her brew 
the coffee or manipulate the dainty 
chafing dish on her desk, his thoughts 
of politics vanished away into the 
shadow of a shade. Several evenings 
when the Boss was attending to busi- 
ness in the suburbs the pair had dinner 
together beneath a secluded arbor up 
the river, and one glorious, moonlit 
night she stole away with him for a 


.canoe ride on a narrow stream that 


emptied into the river. They were 
floating beneath an arch of willows 
which overhung the bank when a trail- 
ing vine lightly kissed her cheek. Mut- 
tering sémething about a snag$ahead, 
Hammond swung the canoe around and 
snatching the tip of the vine and kept 
it for himself lest some other .canoeist 
might steal the kiss. 

That. he knew nothing about her 
family made no difference to him. He 
didn’t care. who or what they were so 
long as she remained as she was. “Once 
in one of their little outings he had 
spoken of his home and the conversa- 
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tion had occasioned some reference to 
her mother by him. “My mother died 
when I was a very little girl,” she 
told him simply, and that was the only 
time the subject was ever mentioned 
between them. She refreshed him 
mentally and made up for the loss of 
his intimates; more than that he did 
not desire. Their friendship was al- 
ways pleasantly informal. In address- 
ing him she laughingly called him “Mr. 
Assessor,” and in turn he named her his 
“Goddess of the Machine,” for short, 
“Goddess.” 

Thus they grew together, neither 
trying to analyze the feelings which ex- 
isted beneath the surface of friendship, 
each glad when enjoying the compan- 
ionship of the other. 


Late one evening in the Fall, Ham- 
mond leaped up the imposing marble 
steps of the Francis mansion, pressed 
the button, and finding the door slight- 
ly ajar strode in without waiting for 
the butler. He went up the thickly 
carpeted staircase three.steps at a time 
and was on his way back to the spaci- 
ous study at the rear of the second 
floor when, on glancing into the room 
beyond, he saw a sight that made him 
stagger. There, at that hour, in a 
flowing dressing gown was Miss Mar- 
ion, her upturned face between the 
hands of the politician who kissed her 
as she stood there. A horrible, revolt- 
ing suspicion tore its way through the 
brain of Hammond like a dumdum 
bullet, and an impulse came over him 
to rush in and kill the man. He knew 
Franciseto be all that was unscrupulous 
in politics, but this—somehow in his 
lowest estimaté of him he had never 
accused"him of this. 

“Good-night, Boss,” she was saying 
as she pinched his cheek. 

“Goodnight, Maid Marion,” smiled 
the nan, and then dul!v realizing that 
the relations of each was the same to 
the other, Hammond stole unsteadily 
down the staircase. 

His ring had not awakened the but- 
ler and he stood irresolutely on tle 
front steps thoughtfully pondering the 
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scene which he had witnessed. Ile 
could not reconcile his thougiats to 
what he had just seen. It seemed im- 
possible in this man he had come to 
know so well and in this girl he had 
come to—to like so well. Thoughts of 
the past few months flew through his 
mind like faces in a car window; his 
first meeting with the girl, their fre- 
quent association, her continual alert- 
ness, her knowledge, her womanliness, 
her—innocence. He squared his 
shoulders with a sharp jerk. His ambi- 
tions were to succeed in politics, not 
to act as an amusement for strange 
women, and he gave the bell a long, 
loud ring. A few minutes later, after 
his card had preceded him, he was 
ushered into the study of the politician. 

“You’re up late, Hammond,” said the 
latter, as he looked questioningly across 
his desk. 

“Yes,” returned the attorney, “I’ve 
got something on my mind that isn’t 
exactly conducive to sound sleep. 
Talbot and O’Gorman are going to 
bolt.” 

The Boss’s eyelids narrowed as he 
leaned forward and looked piercingly 
at the younger man 

“Talbot and O’Gorman?” he queried, 
slowly. 

“Talbot and O’Gorman and your son, 
Henry.” 

“My son, Hen— You lie 

Hammond bent over the desk until 
his face was within a foot of the other’s. 

“Francis, I’ll throw you through that 
window if you don’t take that back,” he 
menaced. 

“All right, I take it back. 
prove to me that you don’t.” 

“The three came to me an hour ago 
and offered me the commissionership if 
I’d go with them. From what they 
say, the Reforms will go with them. 
If Henry breaks and decries you with 
the others it will give them strength. 
He is bitter about that license board 
place you refused him, and the others 
have convinced him that your reign 
will come to an abrupt finish with this 
election, so Henry wants to be on his 
feet when you fall.” 

“Hammond, I trust you implicitly. 


? 


Now 
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You really know this? They came to 
you? Tell me, was my son with them 
when they called, Hammond ?” 

“Ves,” 

“You swear it?” 

“Have I ever lied to you?” broke 
out the lawyer. “Would there be any- 
thing for me to gain in a lie like this?” 

Francis dropped limply into his 
chair. 

“Henry, my own son,” he repeated, 
feebly. “I made Jim Talbot, put him 
where he is and kept him there ; O’Gor- 
man, too, though he always had to be 
whipped into line, but my boy, Harry!” 

With his head between his hands the 
Boss sat there. His mastery was gone, 
his fierceness shattered, and as Ham- 
mond eyed him bowed and thinking, he 
appeared a senile, broken down old man 
whose reign had indeed tottered. A 
suspicion born that hour kept the 
younger man from sympathizing with 
him, but he could not keep back a 
wave of pity as he watched the bent 
figure. 

At last he raised his head. His face 
was white and set. 

“Hammond,” he said in a tone of 
quiet decision, “call up the morning 
papers and tell them to send their polit- 
ical men up here. Then call up Loden 
of the Reforms. We'll renounce them 
first and beat them with their own 
cards.” 

On returning from the telephone 
Hammond picked up his hat but the 
other motioned him to a seat. 

“You're not going yet,” he said 
quietly, as Hammond slipped into an 
armchair. “I have a story to tell you. 

“Thirty-five years ago I went into 
politics somewhat as you started. I 
learned the rules of the game in my 
class at college, but when I began it 
was with principles as clean as yours 
were. I entered civic strife at a time 
when we voted with a pistol in the 
right hand and a ballot in the left. For 
ten years I played a losing game with 
the best men in the city, then. the 
chance came to join the others with 
personal profit to myself. Sick of al- 
ways being on the losing side and firm- 
ly resolving to turn honest later on, I 
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changed. My former friends I betrayed 
outright into the hands of my former 
foes. I changed my religion as a 
means to gain power. A man’s soul 
I never considered where his vote was 
concerned. 

“When I was still honestly striving | 
married the love of my youth, a pure 
girl who had a beautiful faith in my 
uprightness. We had three sons 
They grew up under their mother’s in- 
fluence until their father changed 
Then they took their coloring from his 
associates and from his character. The 
oldest fell from the window of his hote! 
during an orgy with women of the 
street. One of them is to-day responsi- 
ble for a suicide a week at a 
racetrack which is ‘protected’ by my 
methods of politics. Henry, who runs 
the biggest distillery in the state, be 
cause the saloons to which I give Sun- 
day freedom buy his whiskey, spends 
three months of the year in a sanato- 
rium. How much affection he has for 
his father is evident from what you 
have seen to-night. We had anothe- 
child, a daughter, whom I have kept 
away at school most of the time in 
order that she shouldn’t find out just 
what her father is. She is what her 
mother was before I broke her heart 
by my political dealings, and she is the 
only person in this whole world wh. 
has one drop of genuine affection for 
James T. Francis. That is the story 
of a man who started into false politics 
hoping to turn true as you are hoping 

“Hammond, by trampling on the 
hearts of men I have come nearer and 
nearer the goal of my hopes, but al- 
ways farther and farther from the goal 
of my earlier resolves. To-day I have 
affluence and influence, but honor | 
have not nor can I get it. Without 
that life’s whole game isn’t worth the 
shadow the candle throws. In the be- 
ginning I meant well; hell is paved 
with a highroad of my good intentions, 
but over this road my evil acts go rum- 
bling on in an endless procession. To 
try and redeem these acts is hopeless 
now. ‘Their taint is not only in the 
blood of the men that I have corrupted, 
it is ulcerating the blood of the sons 
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that I have raised. Into your hands I 
am going to place the knife that is to 
remove this sore that I have procreated. 
Not to cause pain by turning the blade 
in the wound but to run it in to the 
haft and cut out the fester. You are 
going to be the next mayor of this 
cit Bi 

The bell rang as Hammond rose 
tremblingly to his feet. 

“Here are the reporters now,’ 
Francis, quietly. 


> 


said 


The days which followed the as- 
‘ounding announcement of the Boss of 
ihe Independent party were days of 
strife and consternation. Chaos came 
out. of comparative cosmos. ‘The 
wheels of machine government were 
clogged and broken. The organizations 
were disorganized. Complete revolu- 
tion had upset the careful planning of 
years, and the ward buzzard’s wings 
flapped restlessly above the field of 
battle. The Reform party was shat- 
tered on the rock of its own treachery. 
Some joined the Talbot forces, while 
many flocked to the Hammond ban- 
ner. A large contingent of the Francis 
element divorced itself from that fol- 
lowing because of the lessening of fu- 
ture hopes, while other truly indepen- 
dent men, having long followed the 
hopeless choice of accepting the lesser 
of two evils, sided with Hammond. 
The papers now, save the “World” and 
the “Record,” were with him from title 
to tailpiece, from diamond to pica, and 
their influence promised to make up for 
the loss of the vultures who had winged 
their way to the Talbot camp. 

A new suite of offices had been 
secured by Hammond in one of the 
downtown skyscrapers and he had had 
but one occasion to go to the office of 
the Boss since the new slate had been 
made out. That was a brief visit after 
office hours and aside from that he 
had either used the telephone or sent 
a messenger. Moreover, when the 
boss now wanted to talk with him he 
went to the office of Hammond, so that 
the young man had not -seen Miss 
Marion since the night of the revela- 
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tion. ‘The Boss had once, with some 
degree of reluctance, Hammond 
thought, suggested that in case he 
needed the girl he would be glad to 
“lend” her to him, but Hammond de- 
clined with thanks. 

By keeping his mind filled with work 
he tried to crowd out all thoughts of © 
the girl who had. hitherto nestled so 
close to his ambitions. He succeeded in 
convincing himself that he was a fool 
to permit himself to become interested 
in any woman at such a critical period 
of his career, particularly a woman in 
the employ of such a man as Francis 
was. Continual reminders of her came 
to him as he reviewed reports and files 
that she had written, and for a time 
the image conjured up by a tantalized 
mind troubled him. Gradually, how- 
ever, by a forced process of reasoning 
he changed his opinion of her; altered 
the image that caused his mind unrest; 
corrected his mistake in believing her 
refined, cultured—innocent. Then, as- 
sured of the finality of his convictions, 
he worked on with unclouded mind, 
without another thought of her until 
one day he met her face to face and 
alone in the office of the Boss. There, 
like ice under a summer sun, his coldly 
constructed opinions were melted in 
the warmth of her pure smile; his cau- 
tiously compiled arguments were 
openly refuted by the innocence which 
radiated from every lineament of her 
person, and he stood before her, flushed, 
abashed, delighted. 

“Why, Mr. Mayor, nee Assessor, 
where have you been?” she asked, as 
she exchanged a firm and friendly hand- 
clasp. 

“Busy, very busy, Miss Goddess,” he 
said, guiltily trying to hide his con- 
fusion. 

“Too busy even to remember old 
friends?” she questioned, still smiling. 

“No, busy trying not to remember 
them,” he replied, and then as a swift, 
searching look momentarily checked 
her smile, he laughed in spite of his 
feeling and added, “but my attempts 
have been hopeless.” 

‘The smile returned. 

“But during all this rush how could 
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you manage without the aid and sug- 
gestions of your private stenographer ?” 

“Consideration compelled me _ to 
make up for previously having over- 
worked that lady.” 

“Necessity knows not even the law of 
consideration. Now, if I needed you—” 

She stopped with an embarrassed 

‘blush while he looked at her steadily. 

“Tf you ever need me, really need 
me,” he said, earnestly, “you can count 
on me without an instant’s hesitation. 
I must go,” he added, abruptly. “I’ve 
got to train my verbal artillery for to- 
night’s bombardment,” and leaving 
with her a package of papers for the 
Boss he went into the street, violently 
deprecating his weakness, weakly at- 
tributing it to her apparently innocent 
irresistibility. 

Yet after seeing her his ambition 
seemed to have received its second 
wind. With sharpened wits he hewed 
his way through the arguments of his 
opponents; with a new zest he threw 
himself into his work. Every hour was 
filled with making or carrying out 
plans. He was the commander and the 
commanded in one. He gave sugges- 
tions to be acted upon, he acted upon 
suggestions that were given, until at 
last, late on the night of Tuesday, the 
third of November, he dropped wearily 
into a big chair in his apartments and 
laid aside his hat. A mild breeze sifted 
into his open window through the bare- 
limbed trees in the park beyond where 
three year-long months before he had 
dejectedly sat on a lone bench and felt 
that all was lost. He had fought his 
good fight and won. The people had 
stamped their appreciative approval of 
him by electing him their mayor. From 
the opprobrious shafts of humorist and 
cartoonist he had at least partially 
vindicated the term, “an honest politi- 
cian.” His face was a bit more hag- 
gard and his form somewhat more at- 
tenuated than when he began his 

. fight, but as he lighted a cigar and 
settled back in his chair there flowed 
through his being a placid physical con- 
tentment, the surface of which was 
ruffled by but one distracting thought, 
a thought which time and again he 
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tried to drown, but which ever and 
anon bobbed lightly to the surface for 
solution. 

“Mr. Mayor.” From the lips of hali 
a hundred he had heard it in earnest 
to-night since the returns were indicant 
of his election. Restored friends and 
new acquaintances, patrician and 
plebian, had spoken it, but not even 
when the present mayor had thus ad- 
dressed him while shaking his hand 
did it give him the thrill that it had 
on a previous occasion under other 
circumstances when his election was 
far less sure. Ah! if only he could 
convince himself otherwise. If only 
there were another solution. If instead 
of seeing it with his own eyes, some- 
body had but told it to him. What a 
wife for a politician She would make. 
What a great help She would be in the 
struggle that was coming. What an in- 
Spiring companion such a girl would 
be in— He checked his thought with 
a shrug of displeasure, but even as he 
dreamily exhaled a blue cloud of smoke 
his thought seemed to complete itsel! 
in a suggestive wavering ring of vapor 
that slowly circled before him. 

The jingle of the telephone on the 
table beside him interrupted his reverie 
and laying aside his cigar he reached 
for the instrument. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Who is this, please?” came the low 
voice of a woman. 

“John Hammond,” and his own voice 
trembled as he said it. 

“Mr. Hammond, I need you—ur- 
gently,” pleaded the voice, “can you— 
will you come up at once?” 

“Where are you?” 

“At the Francis home.” 

“T’ll be there at once,” and dropping 
the receiver he reached for his hat. 

Fifteen minutes later, as he sprang 
from a hansom, an auto cab rolled up 
before the Francis residence and a man 
carrying a small, black case followed 
him up the steps. They ascended to 
the second story where they were met 
by Miss Marion. She quietly opened 
the door of her employer’s sleeping 
chamber and then stepping aside per- 
mitted the two men to pass within. 
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Before the bed in his shirt and 
trousers, Francis knelt, his pallid face 
beautified by an expression of great 
peace. The doctor motioned toward 
the door, and as Hammond closed it he 
loosened the man’s shirt and placed his 
hand over his heart. Its beating had 
ceased. Rising he made a careful 
survey of the room and at last, beneath 
a newspaper on the table, he found an 
empty wineglass. Sniffing it gently he 
turned to Hammond. “Cyanide,” he 
said quietly, and dropped the glass into 
his medicine case. 

“T shall notify the papers of this,” 
said the physician as he stepped to- 
ward the door. “The cause of his 
death was heart failure due to the un- 
usual excitement of this time. I think 
you understand,” he added signifi- 
cantly. 

“Perfectly,” returned Hammond. 

As they passed through the hall Miss 
Marion approached the lawyer. 

“Will you come into the study a 
minute?” she asked. 

He followed her into the room at the 
end of the hall where she took from 
the desk a long envelope which was 
addressed to Hammond, bearing the 
inscription: “In case of my death to be 
read in the presence of my private 
stenographer.” 

“IT found this on the table beside 
his bed,” she said. 

Breaking the seal, Hammond read: 

“To John Hammond, Esgq., I be- 
queath one hundred thousand dollars 
to be paid in cash out of my estate: 
my political power to be bettered by 
him with the strength that in him lies; 
also the care of my daughter, Marion 
Francis. ‘The residue of my estate, in- 
cluding the body and soul of said John 
Hammond, purchased by me from him 
on September second, 19—, I bequeath 
to my daughter, Marion Francis.” 

His daughter! Hammond stared 
wide-eyed at the revelation—the great 
solution which the will offered. Then, 
turning to the girl, ‘who sat crying 
softly in her father’s armchair, he 
handed her the bequest. 

A flush crept into her white cheeks 
as she read it and then without look- 
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ing up she buried her face in her hands. 

“Marion,” said Hammond quietly, as 
he stepped over to where she was sit- 
ting, “this wish of your father’s is my 
dearest desire. Are you willing that I 
should take this care and you to keep 
for always?” 

She looked at him through her tear 
wet eyes. 

“Out of gratitude to him?” 

“No, from a great love for 
daughter.” 

For a while she sobbed in silence; 
then looking away from him, she said: 

“Mr. Hammond, I knew my father 
better than you did, and far, far better 
than he, himself, thought I did. I 
knew what his career was; I know how 
he was estimated in the minds of right- 
thinking men of to-day; I know, too, 
that I bear the name that he dishon- 
ored. Knowing all these things I 
stood by him because I loved him dear- 
ly. Yet—yet, if you seek to—to—” 

“To change your name for my own,” 
he aided. 

“Even then you share it,” she con- 
tinued, “and in many personal ways— 
people who knew us both say it—I re- 
semble my father.” 

“You do. I have seen that. What 
was best in him is a part of you, and 
there was much that was fine in your 
father. What he has done in this last 
election has proven that. He sent him- 
self on the rocks to leave a clear chan- 
nel for me. He died hoping, praying 
that I might begin anew and retrieve 
whatever wrong he did. That with 
God’s help I am going to do, but, dear, 
I want also the help that you can 
give.” 

He bent over the huddled, sobbing 
form and very gently raised her face to 
his. 

“The body and soul that were mine 
are yours; won’t you take, too, the 
heart that is yours as well?” 

Again she bowed her face into her 
left hand, but with her right held out 
to him she nodded her head ever so 
slightly, and he taking the hand drew 
her to him and holding her close, 
buried his face in the fragrant depths 
of brown, wavy hair. 


his 








SOME ADVENTURES OF THE WIFE AND 
SON OF HENRY HUDSON—II. 


By MILLARD F. HUDSON 


FEW entries from the diary, in 
which Richard Hudson is men- 


A tioned, follow: 


“Jan. 4—And I sent Richard 
Hudson to Cochie to take notis of 
thinges left in our howses, and de- 
livered them to Shinso Dono, 
greate Domingo’s father, and 
weare as followeth, viz.:—817 long 
shething plankes, 136 shorte ditto, 
005 square tymbers, oo2 ladders, 
006 dores for gedonges, and 1 dore 
lost out of littell howse, 006 win- 
does to shutt, 002 shipp boates or 
skiffs, without ores. 


“Feb. 12.—I sent Ric. Hudson to 
fetch back my letter which I wrot 
to the Precedent at Bantam, dated 
the 1oth present, and sent per 
James Littell, the Scotchman, 
which letter I instantly, at recept 
thereof, shewed unto Mr. Eaton 
and Jno. Osterwick, etc. 


“May 26.—The X Japon coates or 
kerremons, sent from the Emperours 
councell to Capt. Camps (of the 
Dutch factory) and my selfe for 
a present, came this day, and we 
tooke each of us 5. And I gave 
3 of myne to Mr. Eaton, Mr. Oster- 
wick, and Ric. Hudson. 


“June 3.—As we sat at supper 
at night, there entred a Japon gen- 
tellman into our howse, with 30 or 
40 men attending on hym, and 
came into our halle before we saw 
hym. Soe I desird hym to sitt 
downe and take parte of such fare 
as we had; which he did, and 
seemed to take it in very kind 
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parte. And sowne after he sent 
me a jarr of nipa, or rack of pi, for 
a present, per one of his gentel- 
men, per whome I understood his 
masters name was Ismo Dono, a 
greate man of Xaxma (Satsuma), 
whome the king of that place 
sendes up to Edo to kisse themper- 
ours handes and geve hym thankes 
for the greate presentes and good 
entertaynment themperour gave 
hym at his being at Edo. Soe, after 
his man was departed, I sent Ric. 
Hudson with Tome, our jurebasso 
(interpreter) abord his bark (for 
he passeth secretly, and lodgeth 
not ashore) to crave pardon of his 
Lordshipp, yf I had not geven hym 
such entertaynment as his worth 
deserved, being ignorant of his 
greatnesse and abashed at the 
honour he did me in sending me a 
present. And-withall I sent hym 
a bottell of strong water which, 
as it seemed, he took in very kynde 
part. Ric. Hudson and the jure- 
basso said he had a very great 
bark with a faire cabben in it, 
hanged all about with ruch damask, 
and attended on with many men, 
both ould and yong, with greate 
reverence and silence, their heads 
bowed downe to the grownd, soe 
that they judged hym a man of 
greate qualletie; yet he seemed not 
to be above xxx yeares of adge.” 


On November 30th of this year 
Cocks started on his last recorded jour- 
ney to Yedo, this time in company with 
the Dutch head-merchant, Leonard 
Camps. Before his departure Cocks 
wrote to the Company a letter, which 
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is calendared, in part, as follows: 
“Osterwick going with Cocks to Yedo, 
for one is not to go alone to the Em- 
peror; only Eaton left to stay in the 
factory during their absence, and Ric. 
Hudson, a young youth.” 

They delivered their presents and, 
after long delay, were given leave to 
depart; but they were dismissed with- 
cut the usual return gifts, which 
Cocks thought “truly the greatest 
wrong or indignety that eaver hitherto 
was Offered to any Christian.” This 
was not until the 18th of the follow- 
ing March, and in the midst of the 
homeward journey, Cocks made the 
following entry in the diary: 


“March 23.— . And, by 
the way, we met with Quiemon 
Dono, our barkman or sinde (boat- 
man), of Sackay, whoe brought me 
3 letters from Mr. Eaton, 2 of one 
date, 3th of January, -and both 
coppis verbatum, and anotherofthe 
1oth of February; wherein ‘he 
writes me all the Japon presoners 
which were in our howse are sett 
at liberty ; and that the Hollanders 
sent our 6 English men ashore 
againe which weare abord their 
shipp, being compeld by Japons: 
Soe they carid them all to Nan- 
gasaque, and Jno. Yoosen hath 
them in his handes and will not 
deliver them unto us, allthough 
Mr. Eaton sent Ric. Hudson and 
a jurebasso with hym to demand 
them, offering to pay all the char- 
ges he hath disbursed. But he an- 
swered that he would not deliver 
them, although the King of Firan- 
do and Governor of Nangasaque 
comanded hym, for that he 
had mad _ ready his junck 
and ment to send them to the 
Holland factory at  Jaccatra, 
except we would buy his junck and 
pay hym 20,000 faies he had dis- 
bursed in provitions to send 
thither. But the world knoweth 
that Yoosen is not worth 20,000 
pence.” 


While Cocks was making this journey 
and Richard Hudson was peacefully 
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employed in the factory at Firando, 
Mrs. Hudson applied to the Company, 
in London, for a part of her son’s 
wages. But affairs in Japan were not 
prosperous and the directors did not 
feel disposed to be generous. ‘The 
court minutes of December 13, 1621, 
show the following: “Petition of Kath- 
erine Hudson for part of her son’s 
wages; he is now at Japan, and went 
out eight years since; no wages made 
with him; was told she could have 
nothing.” 

On March 24, 1622, Cocks’ diary ends 
abruptly. In November of that year, 
the ship Bull, Captain Cockram, arrived 
from Jacatra, and Cocks sent Edmund 
Sayers and Richard Hudson to Yedo 
with the customary presents, explain- 
ing the matter thus in letters to the 
Company: 


“Edmond Sayer, with Ric. Hud- 
son are at this instant ready to 
departe towards Edo with our 
presentes for themperour and his 
Councell, as the Hollanders are 
the like, and our ffrendes geve us 
councell not to stay behind them. 
And Mr. Joseph Cockram goeth in 
the Bull for Jaccatra. Soe Mr. Jno. 
Osterwick and my selfe or neces- 
sety must stay heare to gett in 
monies to dispach away the Eliz- 
abeth, as I think Mr. Eaton must 
doe the like; for it is noe staying 
a shipp of such greate charges as 
she is any long tyme upon doubt- 
full occations. 


“Edmond Sayer and Ric. Hud- 
son and 2 Hollanders, went from 
hence towardes Edo with pres- 
entes to themperour and his Coun- 
cell; and we have adviz from them 
of their arrivall at Miaco, and that 
all men speake ill of them and cry 
out against them. Soe God know- 
eth whether our presentes will be 
receved or noe.” 


The time was now approaching when 
the effort to establish trade with Japan 
could no longer be maintained. More 
than ten years had been consumed and 
large sums expended, but no adequate 
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trade had been established. At a con- 
sultation of the Council of Batavia, 
April 25th, 1623, the dissolution of the 
factory was determined upon, and Cap- 
tain Cockram was soon after dis- 
patched, with the Bull, to bring away 
the factors. His credentials com- 
manded all the members “to come 
away from thence upon the ship Bull 
ior Batavia; hereby charging you and 
every of you to fulfill our said order, 
as you will answer the contrary at your 
perils.” 

The arrival of the Bull made it nec- 
essary to send presents, once more, to 
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he maye returne in tyme to further 
the dispach of this shipp in ou: de- 
parture.” 


Although the Bull arrived in July, 
it was not until the 23rd of Decembe: 
that the factors were able to go on 
board; they then remained one day 
longer, in order to partake of a ban- 
quet with some of their Japanese 
fiiends, and sailed on the 24th, at noon. 
Thus “failure” was definitely written 
upon the effort to establish trade witl 
Japan and China, for the time being. 

Upon their arrival at Batavia, poo: 


THE LANDING PLACE, ASSANAN 


the court of the Shogun, and the choice 
of a messenger again fell upon Rich- 
ard Hudson. The letters which he 
carried recited: 


“And nowe, seeinge yt cannot be 
otherwise, wee doe now send the 
bearer hearof, Richard Hudson, 
whoe carreth with him certaine 
small presents for his Majesties 
Councell, beinge such as the tyme 
will aford and our abilities of 
meanes strech unto; humbly en- 
treatinge your Highnes to further 
the dispach of this messenger, that 


Cocks found himself in serious trouble, 
the Council being disposed to cast the 
entire responsibility for the failure upon 
him. His lack of discipline, the con- 
fusion of his accounts, and other irregu- 
larities were urged against him; and 
it was proposed that he be treated as 
2 malefactor and sent home under 
arrest. But his age, his position, his 
bad health and testy temper, were 
urged in extenuation. It was thought 
too, that harsh treatment might shorten 
his life; and, in the end, milder counsel 
prevailed. It was determined to leave 
him to be dealt with by the Company 
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in London, but his goods were ordered 
to be seized upon arrival. “Thus,” says 
the editor of his diary, “in disgrace and 
broken in health, Cocks went on board 
the Ann Royal; and on the 24th of 
lebruary (1624) sailed for England. 
But he was not to see his country 
again. A month later, on the 27th of 
March, he died at sea, and was buried 
‘under a discharge of ordnance.’ ” 

The subsequent services of Richard 
Hiudson with the East India Company 
were to be in India. 


Katharine Hudson in India, 1617-1619 


It would seem a reasonable assump- 
tion that a woman who had lost a 
husband and one son in the cause of 
exploration, and who had sent another 
son (perhaps the only one remaining) 
to far-off Japan, had made sacrifices 
enough to the adventurous spirit of the 
age. It appears, however, that the 
atmosphere of adventure, in which she 
had lived so many years, was more 
powerful with Mrs. Hudson than such 
considerations as these. Nearly three 
years after her son’s departure from 
England, fired with ambition to do 
some adventuring on her own account, 
she obtained leave of the Company to 
go to India on one of its ships. 

The fleet of the year 1617 consisted 
oi five ships, all under the command 
of Martin Pring,—the same Pring who, 
in 1603, was the first European captain 
to sail into Massachusetts Bay. Mrs. 
Hudson was a passenger on the New 
Year’s Gift, Nathaniel Salmon, captain. 
Qn the same ship were Captain Gabriel 
Towerson, his wife, and Francis 
Webb, a young woman whom Mrs. 
Towerson had leave to take along as 
her lady-in-waiting. This group of peo- 
ple were closely associated with Mrs. 
{ludson and merit brief notice. 

Towerson was probably a son of the 
William Towerson, who was a “mer- 
chant adventurer,” made a voyage to 
‘Guinea about 1555, and was interested 
in the voyages to the northeast of Fen- 
ton and Davis. It is also possible that 
he was related to the Hudsons. He 
was in the Company’s first voyage, in 
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1601, acted as its chief agent at Ban- 
tam from 1605 to 1608, and commanded 
various ships at different times. In 
1614 he married the widow of Captain 
William Hawkins, an Armenian whom 
Hawkins had married at Agra, in 1609, 
at the suggestion of the Grand Mogul. 
Her mother subsequently married “a 
Dutchman, from Antwerp, called Abra- 
ham de Duyts, a diamond polisher, a 
great friend of the Prince Sultan Khur- 
ram (son of the Grand Mogul) in 
whose service he was.” ‘The year alter 
his marriage, ‘Towerson applied to the 
Company to be again employed, but 
was refused. In this situation, being 
doubtless in need of employment, his 
thoughts naturally turned to his father- 
in-law, and it was in the hope of pro- 
110ting his interests at the Indian court 
that he prevailed upon the Company to 
allow himself and wife a passage. 

Richard Steel, “a young man of Bris- 
tol,” who had been in Persia, had con- 
ceived a hare-brained project for build- 
ing water-works for the city of Agra, 
and prevailed upon the Company to 
allow him to take out in the fleet a 
number of workmen for that purpose. 
Before sailing, he had secretly married 
Miss Webbe, and they took passage on 
different ships; but her condition upon 
arrival at the Cape caused a scandal 
and obliged him to acknowledge her 
and to go on board the Gift. Captain 
Salmon wrote the Company, from 
Saldania, concerning this, in lively 
style: 


“But before I pass the equinoc- 
tial, I am to acquaint your Hon- 
ours and Worships with a strange 
accident which hath happened con- 
trary, I do think, to any of your 
expectations; and that is that one 
of the gentlewomen which came 
with Captain Towerson and his 
wife is great with child yea 
but the best is she hath a father for 
it in the fleet, yet none aboard of 
the Gift (where haply it might be 
judged, were not the contrary 
known) but aboard the Anne; the 
party, Mr. Richard Steele, who 
was married unto her before our 
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coming forth and since the ack- 
nowledgment of it hath been 
resident aboard our ship. Cap- 
tain Towerson and his_ wife 
were ignorant of it until it was 
publicly known; only it was Mas- 
ter Steele’s project at home to get 
them to entertain her, and so had 
thought it should have been kept 
secret till they had come to 
Suratt.” 


The fleet reached the Cape at the 
end of June and the Comoro Islands 
in the middle of August. The Gift 
captured on the way a Portuguese 
trader, carrying gold and ivory from 
Mozambique to Diu, worth between 
cight and nine thousand pounds. The 
same ship, with the aid of the Bee, 
also rescued a Mogul ship from two 
English freebooters, just before reach 
ing port and, giving chase, took thein as 
prizes. They reached Suwali, the out- 


port of Surat, on September 2oth, and 
Capt. Towerson and his party took up 


their quarters in the English factory 
at the latter place. 

The city of Surat, former site of the 
presidency for the East India Com- 
pany, is the chief city and administra- 
tive headquarters of Surat District. 
Bombay. It lies on the south bank of 
the river Tapti, ten miles from the sea. 
Farly travellers describe it as populous 
and wealthy, and it is still an im- 
portant town, although most of its 
trade has long since been transfered to 
Bombay. Both the English and the 
Dutch had their principal factories 
there in the early days of their trade, 
and the French also had a small settle- 
ment. It was the custom for trading 
ships to dispose of only a part of their 
cargoes at Surat, in exchange for in- 
digo, and then to sail to Acheen and 
Bantam, where they exchanged the 
remainder of their European goods, 
as well as the Gujarat cottons taken on 
at Surat, for spices for the home mar- 
ket. In 1638 a young gentleman of 
Holstein, Albert de Mandelslo, paid a 
visit to Surat and left an interesting 
account of it, which was published at 
I,ondon in 1669. Extracts from this 
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book are given in Churchill’s Voyages 
which give -a picture of the English 
factory at Surat, very nearly as it ex 
isted at the time of Mrs. Hudson’ 
visit. 

Glad as they were to welcome the 
fleet, the coming of Towerson and 
Sieel with the women in their party 
was an unpleasant surprise to the fac 
tors at Surat. The factory building 
did not afford room to lodge then 
properly, without inconvenience to the 
factors. A letter from Edward Mono. 
to the Company shows how they fel! 
about it: 


“Mrs. Steele shortly after her 
sea travel travailed on shore, and 
brought forth, to the no small jcy 
of her husband, a goodly young 
son, of whom you may hope one 
day to have as good service as 
from his father; but in the mean- 
time you must be content to suffer 
want of due service from some 
whom would be glad to ex- 
press their duty therein, which 
for want of convenient room 
they could not perform, the house 
being so pestered with them and 
Captain Towerson and their re- 
tinue that for my own part 
during my abode there I had no 
chamber to lie in nor place to 
write in, which caused me unwili- 
ingly to omit duties which, other- 
wise, I should have performed; 
notwithstanding Mr. Kerridge had 
been plain enough divers times 
both with Captain Towerson and 
the rest, who could not or would 
not find a house in all the town io 
serve his turn; but I cannot great- 
ly blame him, for it eased his purse 
well.” But by great importunity, a 
little before my departure, he was 
persuaded to take a house (though 
not to his liking) ; so I hope before 
this time he is removed. But 
what he intends to do, I think, no 
man knows, no, not himself; for 
while they were at sea all their 
talk was in going to Agra, but 
since their landing, from that 
course quite altered. I fear of a 
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bootless errand he is come out 
and of a sleeveless one le must re- 
turn home; but I much doubt you 
will find it had been better you 
had given him £500 than his pas- 
sage forth and home in your 
ships.” 


The son born to Mrs. Steel was the 
sccond child born of English parents 
in India. 

The factors at Surat were three in 
number: Thomas Kerridge, Thomas 
Rastell, and Giles James. Over them 
was Sir Thomas Roe, who had been 
sent as an ambassador to the Grand 
Mogul, Jahangir, charged with the 
duty of negotiating a treaty. His Jour- 
nal, published in part of Purchas and 
more fully in Churchill’s Voyages, gives 
an entertaining account of his adven- 
tures. At the time of the arrival of 
Pring’s fleet he was at Mundu, where 
Jahangir then resided, awaiting the 
outcome of his negotiations. 

Mrs. Hudson took with her the sum 
of £100, which she wished to invest 
in private trade. The Surat tactors 
were careful to lay this matter, as well 
as Towerson’s and Steel’s desires, 


promptly before Roe and to ask for 
imstructions. ‘The coming of the party 
with their demands for special privi- 
leges, gave Sir Thomas much annoy- 
ance; but he was a man of firmness 
znd did not shrink from his duty. He 
replied promptly and fully, leaving the 
factors no room for doubt as to his 
views. He refused to permit Tower- 
son or Steel to endanger the lives of 
the women in their party by travelling 
without a proper escort; while urging 
them to send the women home, he 
strove with kind words to attach them 
to the Company’s service; private 
trade in cotton goods he would allow, 
under certain conditions; but as to the 
chief commodity, indigo, he positively 
forbade it. He insisted that Towerson 
and Steel must bear their own ex- 
penses and reproved the factors for 
permitting the latter to use scme oi 
the Company's funds. “Captain Tow- 
erson and his wife will be welcome 
hither ; but if the king continue his pur- 
pose, it will ease them much to meet 
us at Amadavaz (Ahmedabad). Com- 
mend me to them; they shall find the 
Company's respect in me.” 

Late in October the imperial court 
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left Mandu and moved by slow stages 
toward Ahmedabad. Roe left the for- 
mer place on the 29th and overtook 
the royal cortege two days later; on 
the 2d of the following month he was 
joined by Steel, who brought some 
pearls which Roe had promised the 
Mogul’s minister. After an interview 
with steel, Roe wrote the factors: 


“T have dealt with M1. Steel 
very fairly and clearly, and opened 
his mind. He gives me satisfac- 
tion in his promises, and I douLt 
not to accommodate all so well zs 
we may live like friends. The 
principal difference will be about 
his wife. For both their misfor- 
tunes I am sorry; but we must all 
endeavor to mend and not to make 
the worst or take advantage of er- 
rors. To this purpose I have dealt 
freely with him, to let him see the 
inconvenience that will follow to 
us, the charge to him, the dis- 
pleasure of the Company, all 
which may be recured by a good 
‘course, to persuade her to return 
home, which I have prevailed so 
far in as that his own reason hath 
drawn his consent, and to that end 
hath promised his endeavor to sat- 
isfy the gentlewoman, whom I am 
sorry for. But this cannot be so 
well effected except you join with 
him to discourage Captain Towe1- 
son from purpose to stay. His 
father (father-in-law) will do 
little, nor is able; his mother-in- 
law poor, at Agra, and he will be 
consumed if he fal! to travel on his 
own purse, and from the king can 
expect nothing but penny for penny 


Mr. Steel, perhaps some mistak- 
ing in him at first might move dis- 
content and some roughness to 
him occasion it. I had myself 
some exceptions against him, but I 
have passed them. I desire you to 
do the like. By private letters of 
recommendations I find him well 
respected at home, and, therefore, 
we must not be too rigid here, as 
long as he offereth his employ 
ments and endeavors so fairly. 
He hath taken pains and travaii; 
and if some of his projects are yet 
doubtful, some in my judgment in- 
feasible, yet we must not disgrace 
them without trial, lest we incur 
the same censure of rashness 
which by it we would cast upon 
him. Therefore, I desire you he 
may be fairly used, admitted as a 
second man into your consulta- 
tions, for that he is to bide here 
and those for Bantam more stran- 
gers to this business than he can 
be. I doubt not, his professions 
are so fair, he will every way be 
conformable to the service of the 
Company, and by all industry as- 
sist your business. Therefore, I 
shall likewise hope you will use 
him with courtesy, forgetting of 
all sides past passions. Thus the 
business proceedings, and he pre- 
vailing with his wife for her re- 
turn, I desire he may return to me 
with the presents, bringing with 
them his artificers as a guard: for, 
the court settling at Amadavaz, we 
will make full trial what may be 
effected, that we answer upon 
judgment the Company’s expecta- 
tion, etc.” 


at best ; his wife’s aunt promised in : . 
marriage to Frans Swares, the prc- It is, clear from this that there had 


: : been dissension between Steel and the 
thing before him ‘but consump. Surat factors, and that they had re- 
tion. I write this plainly for good fused to admit him to their councils. 
will, if he so accept it. Therefore Five days later, while still upon the 
he shall do most discreetly to re- road in Mogul’s train, Roe wrote the 
turn in a fair ship; for his wife factors: 
cannot have any English women “Tf I find any fault it is at you, 
in company with her, with our that you will suffer Mr. Steele to 
safety. This at large I have dis- run out at beginning, to take the 
coursed to Mr. Steel . . . For Company’s money to lay out for 
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a house, or to waste in his expense 
any way. If he will be vain, let 
him do it at his own cost; for, 
roundly, I will not allow any extra 
ordinary charge for his wife, and 
therefore I pray reckon with him. 
If she return and he stay, I will 
do him all kindness according to 
his desert, and recommend her to 
the Company’s care. Excuse what 
is past, but let not them smart for 
it that are innocent. You that 
have the Company’s purse must 
order it. Money is dear ware in 
India. I would have you use her 


THE PRESIDENCY, 


and Captain Towerson with cour- 
tesy, but not to live upon you, lest 


your and my advice may be 
favored. . His (Steel’s) 
wife will be ruled and return; and 
therefore consider her sex. Use 
her. lovingly, assist her and lend 
her all fit comforts. I hope the 
house kept apart is at their own 
charge, for I perceive not the 
Company intended to keep their 
families. You have done as much 
as is necessary to Capt. Tower- 
son. He will be deceived in Court 
and in his wife’s friends. If he 
will not see it, let him run his for- 
tune, so the other women return. 


LUCKNOW 


F I received Mrs. Hudson’s 
desires from herself. And for in- 
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they stay too long.” dicoes, she pleads Sir Thomas 

His next letter was written in “The Smith’s consent ; which, if in writ- 
Woods, 30 course (koss, about 60 ing, private or public I had yielded 
miles) short of Amadavaz,” on Decem- 0; now I cannot. Her demand is 
ber 6th; and discusses Mrs. Hudson’s like Martin's, to have the Com- 
wisliaie pany’s (indigo) for money, or to 
invest it for her. Your answer 
must be as mine; the first is un- 
reasonable and cannot be an- 
swered; the second is too late and 
cannot be fulfilled. If she desires 
it in cloth (that takes small bulk), 
though these sums are very great, 
yet for her £100 you may admit, 
consign it to the Company, and 


“For private trade you know my 
orders, and I the Company’s 
pleasure. The prime commodity 
(indigo) no man, I hope, will deal 
in under any pretence; cloth, if 
they do, and consent to acquaint 
the factors with it and remit it to 
their masters, it may pass, and by 
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leave their liberty to themselves. 

I would her example would teach 

others, the Company’s servants, to 

trust their masters. She may be 
as lucky as a calling duck; and 
therefore try her.” 

The expression that he had received 
Mrs. Hudson’s desires from herself ap- 
pears to mean that she had written, 
upon finding the Surat factors obsti- 
re as she had not left Surat at that 

ate. 


The Mogul having turned aside to 
Cambay, “to gaze upon the unfamiliar 
ocean,” Roe now made a forced march 
to reach Ahmedabad in the middle of 
December. Soon after he again wrote 
the Surat factors, showing ‘Towerson’s 
arrival there, his own growing indig- 
nation with Towerson’s pretensions, 
and his dislike of the State which he 
maintained: 


“T perceive by some here a reso- 
lution in Captain Towerson to go 


them than a bare return for Eng- 
land; and that I know it is, for 
Martin, Christian, and many 
others are an example. Neither 
see how the Company can give 
such liberty to him, and so re- 
strain me and all their servants, 
whose deserts will equal any cap- 
tain or woman. Perhaps they 
thought her greatness (Mrs. Tow- 
erson) could do them some pleas- 
ure; if so, they mistake their 
friends; it is well if she return as 
she came.. What courtesy I can 
do him I will, such as I can an- 
swer with my discretion and no 
more. He is here arrived with 
many servants, a trumpt (trum- 
peter) and more show than I use. 
If I may stead him I am glad, but 
I think it had been fitter to have 
kept the Company’s servants about 
their own business, for I known 
not when he will return, nor what 
his presence here will produce.” 





_ to the southward, to which I never 
can nor will conserit; neither take 
notice of it, until it be moved, but 
by provision give you my reasons: 
particularly for him, he pretended 
to the Company no purpose but to 
come to Suratt, only to visit his 
wife’s friends, not to trade, but 
those things he had, pretended for 
gifts and presents, and to that end 
signed them a deed with his wife, 
which they have sent me, to urge 
him with, if I see him take any 
course perjudicial to them or be- 
gin any new which he had not 
licence for nor acquainted them 
with; with this they have given 
me caution to have an eye on his 
courses and actions, which were 
a very blind one if I should not see 
the disadvantage of his passing so 
great a stock through all the Com- 
pany’s commodities and ports. A 
general reason against him is the 
clause in the letter written to you 
where they declare that kind of 
private trade more prejudicial to 


Steel, with the ladies under his car: 
and the artificers as a guard, reached 
Ahmedabad soon after the middle o/ 
February, 1618. A day or two before 
their arrival, Roe wrote to the fac- 
tors: “The woemen are almost arrive: 
at court, but I hope I shall depart this 
towne before, the King goeing out 
suddenly, which makes mee now take 
my leave.” On the same day he wrot: 
a letter to the Company in London, 
from which the following abstract is 
made: 


“Towerson and his wife find 
poor reception; her friends are 
poor and mean, and weary of 
them ; he came with hopes of gocd 
diamonds; is sorry for him and 
his little vanity, and has used his 
best advise to persuade his return; 
he pretends the Company’s licence 
for private trade. Evils of grant- 
ing this favor; it makes all their 
servants grudge. Mrs. Hudson 
claims the like for her proportion, 
but has also denied her. Is the 
same to man and woman.” 





MY GRANDFATHER’S STORY 


By JAMES RAYMOND PERRY 


REMEMBER Grandfather Alden, 

notwithstanding he died when I 

was a very little girl He had a 
noble face, for all the world like the 
face of one of those beautiful New 
England poets. He was a poet him- 
self, though, of course, not famous like 
those others. Grandmother Alden was 
much younger that grandfather, 
though she lived but a year. or. two 
after he died. She hada very sweet 
face, and anyone could see that sue 
must have been a beauty in her young 
womanhood. Indeed; she was a beauty 
to the last. They have both been dead 
a score of years, and I am sure neither 
would mind now if they knew I were 
publishing the manuscript bearing the 
title of “Playmates,” which I found 
not long ago among grandfather’s 
papers. I do not suppose he intended 
it for publication when he wrote it, 
Lut wrote it for the mere pleasure of 
writing, as one will when his heart is 
full and overflowing. ‘This is it: 

To make a good beginning I must 
begin the story with Belle. Belle Hath- 
away is a daughter of my dear friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Atherton Hathaway. I 
have been a friend of the family for 
ciose on to two decades. I- trotted 
belle on my knee when she was a baby, 
made paper dolls for her when she was 
a little girl, helped her with her lessons 
when she was a Miss at school, and 
once or twice have taken her to the 
theatre since she became a young lady; 
for Belle is almost twenty.now. 

I am tempted to describe Belle to 
{0% but, upon reflection, do not think 
*§ will. The description could: not fail 
. © be a failure. Words cannot picture 

‘esh and blood—say nothing of soul! 

And if they could, they couldn’t picture 


such a combination of flesh and blood 
4 ‘ 


and soul as Belle! But the next time 
you see a woman whose beauty attracts 
and holds you more than any you have 
seen for a good six months, think of 
Belle! It will not be like her, of 
course,—for God made only one like 
lier—but it will be nearer like her than 
any woman you have seen before for 
six months. 

“A bachelor of forty rhapsodizing 
over a girl of twenty!” ‘That is what 
you say. And you add, “Probably she 
is really plain, only he doesn’t know 
it.” But that would be a mistake. 

However, it doesn’t matter. whether 
you think Belle is beautiful or not. 

Charlie Hunter is twenty-two, and 
a handsome, wholesome young fellow. 
He and Belle must have known each 
other for at least five years. And for 
the past two years I think the parents 
of both the young people, as well as 
the intimate friends of the two fami- 
lies—myself included—have looked 
forward to their marriage as not only 
possible, but probable. 

Not only would there be no objec- 
tions raised to the marriage of Belle 
and. Charlie, when they should become 
old enough, but on the contrary, the 
prospect of their union was agreeable 
to their respective parents and friends. 
It was thought they would make a 
very happy couple, and it was certain 
they would make a very handsome one. 
If no match ensued it would surely be 
the fault of no one but the young 
people themselves. The course for love 
to run in was wide and smooth, and 
if-it didn’t run in it, and run smoothly, 
it would seem to indicate that the love 
wasn’t true love,—that is, if there is 
any truth to the old adage. There may 
not be. 

As far as Charlie Hunter was con- 
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cerned, there seemed to be no doubt 
about his love being true enough. He 
was devotion itself to Belle. I don’t 
know that I ought to say his affection 
for her struck me as dog-like, for “dog- 
like” is scarcely applicable to Charlie 
under any circumstances; but so far 
as faithfulness is concerned, his affec- 
tion seemed as true as that of a faith- 
ful dog. It was not until you came to 
Belle that the uncertainties of this love 
affair began to appear. That she liked 
Charlie was plain enough to any of us; 
but whether it was merely a friendly 
regard, a sort of sisterly liking, or 
whether it was something stronger and 
deeper, was not so clear. Belle isn’t 
a girl who wears her heart on her 
sleeve, or for that matter in any place 
where its maidenly beatings are ex- 
posed to profane eyes. She keeps it 
nested deep in her bosom, and if now 
and then there have been flutterings— 
and what maiden’s heart of twenty has 
escaped them?—no eye has seen them 
So none of us knew whether Belle 
loved Charlie or not. I sometimes 
thought, perhaps she did not know 
herself. If she did not love him I 
thought she could easily learn to. It 
seemed to me that Charlie was just the 
sort of fellow to win a young girl’s 
heart. 

Another young man, Hadley Brooks. 
had paid Belle some attention, and 
Belle, if she had not smiled upon him, 
at least had not frowned. Brooks was 
an excellent enough fellow, for all that I 
can say. I know of absolutely nothing 
against him. And yet I don’t like him. 
I don’t know whether it was the re- 
mark he made one day, in my presence, 
about poets—not a complimentary 
remark, exactly—that awakened: this 
dislike, or not. I think not, for, unless 
I am mistaken, I had conceived a dis- 
like for him before that. It is quite 
possible that remark deepened and con- 
firmed the feeling. But however that 
may be, that fact remains that I dis- 
like him. And if he really cared for 
Belle and wanted to win her affections, 
he could not have been a very good 
plotter for a maiden’s heart. And I 
will tell you why. Any lover with his 
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wits about him must have seen that 
Belle valued my opinion highly. He 
should have known—for Belle never 
sought to disguise it—that she held 
me and my opinion in quite as high 
esteem as the person and opinion of 
any old friend of the family. Her 
father and mother used to try to get 
her to call me “uncle,” but she said, 
“No. I wasn’t her uncle.” She 
wanted to call me John, just as they 
did. I was her playmate and it was 
proper to call me John, just as they 
did. It would be absurd to call her 
playmate “uncle.” That was the con- 
clusion she reached at the age of six, 
and she has adhered to it ever since, 
Thus I have always been John to her, 
and am to this day. So you can readily 
see that, under the circumstances, it 
would be very foolish for a lover of 
Belle to affront Belle’s old friend John 
If I may put it that way, I was the one 
courtier at Belle’s court whose favor 
should have first been sought by any 
seeker after the heart of the Queen. 
I was the minister whose words were 
certain to have most weight with her. 
The fact that Hadley Brooks failed to 
recognize this indicates to my mind 
that after all he was a rather dul! 
young man. 

So that remark of Mr. Brooks about 
poets—Belle didn’t hear it, or she 
would probably have dismissed the 
young man then and there—might very 
easily have proved to him a costly 
blunder. Charlie Hunter was different. 
He has always treated me with appar- 
ent deference. I am not so pessimis- 
tic—if I am a bachelor—as to suppose 
he has been other than sincere in this 
regard. He saw that Belle liked her 
old friend and playmate, and, perhaps, 
it didii’t occur to him to dislike any- 
thing that Belle liked. Certainly he 
has seemed to like me, and I am quite 
sincere in saying that I have always 
liked him. 

So if it came to Belle’s making 
choice between Charlie Hunter anf 
Hadley Brooks, you can see easily}! 
enough in whose favor my _in- 
fluence would be cast. And more than 
once, lately, I had feared she was inclin- 
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ing towards Brooks. But as I have 
said, the heart so deeply nested in her 
bosom made it hard for even so close 
and jealous an observer as myself to be 
certain towards whom her affections 
inclined. 

Now the future happiness of Belle lay 
very near to my heart, as you can easily 
imagine from what I have already told 
you. No real uncle, or father for that 
matter, could be more deeply interested 
in the welfare and happiness of a niece 
or daughter, than I was in Belle’s. I 
believed honestly enough that she 
would be happier with Charlie Hunter 
than with Hadley Brooks, and when, 
as it seemed to me, she began to show 
more interest in Brooks and a little 
less in Charlie, I became frightened. 
And it was this that determined me to 
take a hand in the matter and use what 
influence I could command in favor 
of Charlie.. This favor to Charlie— 


inestimable, should my efforts prove 
successful—was to be done without 
his knowledge. I could picture to my- 


self the gratitude he would feel when 
he learned that my influence had been 
used in his hehalf. Never by word 
or act had he expressed the hope that 
I would intercede for him, but I knew 
that he would be overjoyed if I would. 

Though I liked the young fellow well 
enough on his own account to hope 
that I should be successful, I will not 
pretend that it was at all on his account 
that I did it. It was done entirely on 
Belle’s, and because I believed her 
happiness was thereby being promoted. 

This decision to interfere in behalf of 
Charlie was reached several days ago, 
but it was not until last evening that 
the opportunity I was looking for 
arrived. 

I frequently spend my evenings at 
the Hathaways, and last evening went 
there according to custom. On the 
way I passed the Hunter’s door, and 
Charlie chanced to be coming out as 
{! approached. I wondered if the young 

..\‘lfellow’s destination was the same as 
‘. “mine, but he started off in the opposite 
_ direction. He gave me a cheery “Good 
evening, Mr. Alden!” as we met, and 
after I had retutned his pleasant salu- 
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tation and passed on, I thought to my- 
self: “You lucky dog, if you knew what 
I am going to do for you the first 
chance I get, you would not only give 
me that cheery smile, but you would 
pause and wring my hand as well.” 
I don’t know but I sighed softly once 
or twice after meeting Charlie. I’m 
afraid I envied the young fellow his 
happiness. ; 

Belle was at home. “Papa and 
mama have gone out to make a call,” 
she said. “I’m so glad you’ve come. 
I’ve been thinking what a stupid even- 
ing was before me, and wondering 
what I should do. But now we'll have 
a nice time together.” . 

“But what will you do with a prosy 
old fellow like me, Belle?” I asked. 

“You’re not prosy,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “You are poesy—lIs there any 
such word?” 

“T hope so,” I said, “but whether 
there is or not, don’t you know there 
is no one so prosy as a bachelor of 
forty who writes verses?” 

“What have you written lately? I 
want you to recite it to me at once!” 
she said, with some of the old childish 
imperiousness in her tone and manner 
that had always struck me as delicious. 
In these later years it had betrayed 
itself with less frequency. 

“T believe I haven’t written any- 
thing lately, Belle,” I said. “I’m not 
sure, but I’m gradually getting over 
the disease. Some day I may be com- 
pletely cured!” 

“Disease!” exclaimed Belle. “I only 
wish ’twas contagious and I could 
catch it!” 

Belle has always been foolishly fond 
of the little nothings I have written in 
thyme. Many’s the jingle with which 
I caught her fancy when she was a 
child, and to this day she wouldn’t 
think Christmas was Christmas unless 
my present to her was accompanied by 
some little Christmas sentiment that 
I had fashioned into verse. 

“Well, Belle, what are we going to 
do?” I asked. “You are so much of 
a young lady now that I am beginning 
to feel afraid of you. Young ladies 
ought to be entertained, but I’ve for 
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gotten how—if, indeed, I ever knew. 
i’m rusty, you see, and I’ve got to leave 
it to you to suggest what we shall do.” 

“O, let’s just talk to-night, John. I 
suppose I could let you entertain me 
by singing to you if I would,” she said, 
with a little laugh, “but I don’t believe 
I want to sing—at least, not yet. I 
think it will be cosy to have a nice 
talk together, don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do, Belle. You couldn’t 
suggest anything that would please me 
better,” I replied. Here was the op- 
portunity to say what I wanted to 
about Charlie, I reflected. The 
thought brought me a curious pang, 
but I had no idea of wavering in my 
purpose. 

“And I’ll tell you what I’m going to 
do,” she said. “I’m going to turn the 
lights low, and we are to sit here by 
the window in the moonlight.” 

“The very thing!” I said. 

“There! isn’t this nice!” she said. 
She had turned the big easy chair 
round so that it faced the window and 


made me sit down in it, and then she 
had drawn a hassock alongside and 
seated herself on it, with one arm rest- 


ing on the arm of the chair. The 
moon was nearly full, and sailing in 
a clear sky, so that its splendid radi- 
ance dimly illuminated the darkened 
room. 

“Now, John, I’m a little bit of a girl 
again, ‘and you are my playmate, and 
we are ‘resting after a hard day’s play. 
Isn’t it so?” she asked. 

“Yes, Belle,” I answered, 
stroking her: hair. 

“Sometimes I wish I could have 
stayed a little girl always,” she said, 
softly. 

«SO do I, Belle, for then we could 
always have stayed playmates. But 
now that you ‘have grown'up into a 
beautiful woman, it will have to end, of 
course. You will be getting married 
one of these days”—you see I went at 
the subject courageously and without 
circumlocution—“arid' I—well, I sup- 
pose I shall: have to'hunt up another 
little playmate,” I finished as lightly 
as I could. 

Belle was silent, gazing out upon 


lightly 
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the moonlit street. I fancied I knew 
of what she was thinking; that she 
knew, as well as I, that the dear old 
days were ended, that they could not 
go on, that she was a woman now, and 
a woman’s life was opening before her. 

“And Belle,” I went on, with a brave 
attempt at light-heartedness, “in choos- 
ing your new—playmate,’ let us call 
him—would you mind listening to a 
few words of advice from your old one 
Trust me they will be spoken with 
motives as kind and loving as eve 
prompted human speech.” 

Before answering Belle changed her 
position, taking her arm from my chair 
and clasping both hands about he: 
knee. 

“I know that whateyer you say wil! 
be prompted by the kindest motives,” 
she said, in a low voice; but I felt 
sure she would quite as lief not have 
me talk upon the subject. But I would 
not let that deter me. I had made up 
my mind to talk to her about Charlie, 
and was not to be dissuaded. 

“IT may prove a sad old blunderer, 
Belle,” I went on, “and if I make a 
botch of it, and hurt you, you must 
make up your'mind beforehand to for- 
give me. ' It will be because I am 
stupid and don’t understand women, 
and not because I am unkind.” 

Belle sat perfectly still, and did not 
take her’ eyes from the moonlit street. 
“It has seemed: to me, the last few 
weeks,” I continued, “that you haven’t 
treated Charlie Hunter as kindly as 
you used to. Of course, I mav be 
mistaken, and even if I’m not, you may 
have reasons of which I know nothing 
that are sufficient to cause a change. 
But it seems to me that one man's esti- 
mate of another ought to be of some 
value ‘to a girl who may sométimes 
have to choose a .husband”—Belle 
made a little movement at this, but re- 
sumed her former position and again 
gazed out at the moonlight—“and what 
T would like to say, Belle, is oer 
Charlie seems to me like a good! 
hearted, noble young fellow. I believe 
he would make a kind, devoted and 


‘loving husband. That he is handsome, 
-you know as well as I. That his pros- 
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pects are good, you also know as well 
as I. That he loves you, Belle, is as 
clear as day to the rest of us, and you 
cannot be blind to the fact. Chariie’s 
father and mother are delightful people, 
and they already love you as if you 
were their daughter. And your father 
and mother, Belle, knowing that they 
must, sometime, lose you, would, I 
am sure, rather see you: married to 
Charlie than to any man they know.” 

I happened to glance at Belle’s hands 
clasped about her knee, and I thought 
the soft little things were clenched. 
But moonlight is deceptive ‘and it 
might be I was mistaken. 

“I would not speak about it to you 
at all, Belle,’ I went on as kindly as 
I knew how, “if things seemed to be 
going now as they seemed to be going 
a few months ago. Then we thought 
that you cared for Charlie, and some 
day would make him happy by con- 
senting to marry him. If you didn’t 
love him, at least there seemed to be 
no one else that you cared for more. 


He had no serious rival in your affec- 


tions, we thought. But now we do 
not feel so sure. 

“You must know, Belle, that I would 
be the last one to want to put restraint 
on your affections—the last to want 
you to marry a man you didn’t love; 
but what I want to say is, that as be- 
tween Charlie Hunter and Hadley 
Brooks, I believe you would be much 
happier with Charlie. I know nothing 
against Mr. Brooks, but I don’t like 
him. It may be quite unwarrantable 
prejudice that I feel, and I certainly 
Lope it is that, Belle, if you zeally have 
learned to care for him—if you care 
tor him enough to—” 

“T don’t care for him, Mr. Alden.” 
Belle’s voice was low and quiet, but 
it had a note in it that somehow awak- 


ened my pity, and lessened the dismay 


that her “Mr. Alden,” caused me. My 
words must have offended her, for she 
never called me Mr Alden, except 
sometimes in the presence of others. 
I began to wish that I had not spoken. 
“Meddlers always get into trouble,” I 
thought. But what I had done I had 
done for love of Belle, and though she 
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might be offended now, later she would 
see it and forgive me. But along with 
the pity and dismay,her words had also 
brought relief. She has. said she did 
not care for Brooks; and now she was 
adding: “Perhaps I have seemed to 
care for him sometimes, but if I have 
it has been because—it has been on 
Charlie’s account. I knew that Charlie 
cared for me and would tell me so 
at the first opportunity. I didn’t want 
—I wasn’t ready to—So I have pre- 
tended to like Mr. Brooks’ attentions. 
It wasn’t fair towards Mr. Brooks, I 
know, but I wanted to gain time, 
and—” She hesitated, and I asked: 

“Do you mean, dear, that you don’t 
care for Charlie?” 

“All that you have said of him is 
true,” she answered. “I know he is a 
noble fellow, honest and kind-hearted. 
I do like him, but—” 

“But don’t love him?” 

Belle was silent. Her behavior had 
puzzled me, but now there came what 
seemed a flash of intelligence to me. 
“If unknown to us you have met some- 
one else, Belle,” I said, “someone other 
than Charlie or Mr. Brooks, that you 
care for, I am sorry that I have urged 
Charlie’s suit. Not for the world 
would I have you marry him, if your 
affections have really settled upon an- 
other.” 

Belle’s face was turned away from 
the moonlight now and through the 
gloom I could see that she was gazing 
up at my face with wide eyes. “No,” 
I heard her say faintly, and in another 
instant her head was bowed upon her 
lap and the darkened room echoed with 
her sobs. 

“Why, Belle! Why, my poor child, 
what haveI done?” Iexclaimed, bending 
over her. “I didn’t mean to hurt you, 
dearie. I’m a blind old blunderer, and 
hadn’t any business to go talking to my 
little girl about love—an old bachelor 
like me! Forgive me, Belle, if I have 
hurt you, and forget that I’ve ever said 
a word on the subject.” 

But her frame continued to shake 
with her sobs, and she made no answer. 
I laid my hand on her shoulder, but she 
moved so that it slipped off. At that 
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I believe the tears started into my 
eyes. Perhaps I had forfeited my little 
girl’s affection with my foolish med- 
dling. I wished fervently enough now 
that I had kept quiet. Puzzled as I 
was at Belle’s unexpected behavior I 
felt certain that I must have offended 
her. Why had I been such a dunce? 

Suddenly Belle’s head was lifted, and 
she reached out to where my head 
rested on the chair. “Oh, John!” she 
cried. “I must tell you, if it kills me— 
if it makes you hate me. I can’t help 
it, John, I—” 

She stopped, and I found myself 
trembling, scarcely knowing why. 

“Oh, John, can’t you see! Can’t you 
see!” she cried, and again her head 
went down upon her clasped hands, 
+ eg this time they rested on my 
ap. 

“Belle!” I cried. 

Then I put my arms around her and 
drew her up until she was looking at 
me. Our faces were very close to each 
other, and it was not so dark but that 
I could read her face and che mine. 
“Belle!” I repeated. “Is it true?” 
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Through tears and blushes there 
broke a wonderful smile—a smile ot 
infinite beauty and infinite love. 

“T couldn’t help it,” she said simply, 
almost as a child might, contessing a 
naughty act. 

“Darling!” I cried, drawing her close 
—very close—and from where her face 
was hidden against my breast a dear 
voice asked: “And don’t you hate me 
for telling you, John?” 

“Hate you, sweet! I never loved 
any one in all my life as I love you 
this moment, Belle! You’ve made me 
happier than I ever believed it possible 
I could be.” 

“And you won't try to find another 
playmate, John?” Her face was raised 
again, and she was looking at me with 
happy and smiling eyes. 

“No, sweetheart mine, I’m only too 
happy to keep the dear, dear, old one.” 

And to-day, when I could tear my 
thoughts for a moment from Belle her- 
self, I’ve been wondering it it was 
merely a coincidence, or something 
more, that I bear. the name of John 
Alden. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


There was love enough twixt you and me 
To last us a lifetime through 

Had we only used it carefully 
As cunninger folk might do. 


But we tossed it there, we tossed it here, 
With never a thought of wrong; 

We paid the piper in gold, my dear, 
For every note of his song. 


How could it be that our store increased? 
Yet little we guessed, indeed, 

When we squandered all on a single feast 
Of the gaunt to-morrow’s need. 


Had we only hoarded in craft and fear, 
As cunninger folk might do, 

There were more than these broken meats, my dear, 
To last us a lifetime through. 
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By F. P. STEARNS 


EMOIRS are not the most 
trustworthy of historical docu- 
' ments. They are commonly 
written in old age, long after the 
events referred to have taken place, 
end it is one of the peculiarities 
of our later years that the events of 
our boyhood or girlhood reappear 
much more distinctly to us than those 
of mature life. Our imaginations also 
play strange tricks with us at times. I 
have myself sometimes supposed that 
I remembered an extract from a cer- 
tain author with perfect distinctness, 
but, on looking it up, I found the word- 
ing of it wholly different from what I 
supposed. Memoirs are also more 
likely to be prejudiced than any other 
form of composition, on account of the 
nearness of the author to his or her sub- 
ject. The remembranee of past favors, 
as well as grievances, trifling affairs in 
themselves, which otherwise he would 
not think of mentioning, enter into his 
mind ‘and more or less influence his 
judgment. Recently published Ameri- 
can memoirs like Conway’s and 
White’s are transparent enough with 
the predilections of the writer—Con- 
way’s partiality for his own section of 
the country, and White’s feeling of 
obligation to those to whom he owed 
his foreign appointments. A mis- 
chievous slander, played by a designing 
person or an intentionally sincere one; 
like the horrid calumny of Theodora, 
which was accepted by Gibbon, may 
impose upon the public for centuries. 
A reveiew of the various memoirs 
concerning Napoleon would constitute 
a large volume by itself. In fact, 
Rosebery’s recent work on Napoleon 
is little more than a discussion of 
the records preserved by Napoleon’s 
friends, who shared his imprisonment 


at St. Helena. It is a fair and candid 
work for an Englishman, and a marked 
contrast to the misrepresentations of 
Macaulay, Green, and Seeley; but it 
has limitations of its own which are 
worth a passing notice. Of these, the 
two most important are what he con- 
siders Napoleon’s lack of judgment in 
his choice of men, and the peculiarity 
of his religious opinions. 

In regard to the first, I think it 
might almost be said that no other man 
has recognized merit so quickly and 
rewarded it so well as Napoleon did. 
It was largely to this that he owed his 
earlier successes. It would be difficult 
to prove or disprove Rosebery’s asser- 
tion. No one can tell what there may 
be in the ocean; but what have we ever 
heardof Wellington’s or Blucher’s subor- 
dinates? Murat, Meg, Soult, Lannes, 
Massena, and Victor are celebrated 
names in the history of those times; 
and if they did not always accomplish 
what Napoleon hoped of them when 
they were fighting against the odds of 
two or three to one, the fact is not 
surprising. 

Massena was the only one of Na- 
poleon’s marshals, however, to whom 
military critics have given the credit 
of being a great commander ; and when 
we examine Napoleon’s campaigns, we 
find that it was-always to Massena that 
he intrusted the most difficult commis- 
sions. He was already an invalid in his 
Spanish campaign, but Massena in his 
prime was probably a match for either 
Blucher or Wellington. His defeat of 
Swanoff at Zunich was a masterpiece 
of military skill. 

In regard to Napoleon’s religion or 
philosophy, Rosebery goes a long way 
off. He believes him to have been a 
Mohamedan and a materialist. The 
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terms are contradictory. Mohamedism 
is a sensual religion, but sensuality and 
materialism are not convertible terms, 
and for absolute faith in the divine 
will there are none like the followers of 
Islam. Materialism in philosophy in- 
variably leads to skepticism, and a 
skeptical Mohamedan is as rare as a 
white blackbird. On the other side, 
sensuality was hateful to Napoleon, as 
everything was which tended to mental 
or physical weakness. His creed was 
the gospel of strength. He courted the 
favor of the Sheiks in Egypt as Alex- 
ander did that of the Persian Magi, in 
order to obtain political, as well as 
military, control of the country; but 
there is no trustworthy evidence that 
he went so far in this as to compromise 
himself as *a Christian. What we 


gather from the various comments on 
religious subjects which have been re- 
ported of Napoleon, is that he had no 
very definite religious creed, though a 
very decided religious faith. He makes 
some such statement of himself some- 
where, and it is a very fine one. Such 


was the mental attitude of Plato, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, and many others, 
and it testifies to the depth and sin- 
cerity of Napoleon’s moral nature. As 
Goethe states it in Faust: “Who can 
say I know Him, who can say I know 
Him not?” 

He was too much of an idealist to be 
called a materialist ; too practical, per- 
haps, to be called an idealist. You 
might call him an idealist-utilatarian. 
His mind always preserved an equit- 
able balance. between theory and prac- 
tice. He read little philosophy and had 
a particular horror of what he called 
idealoges—doctrines such as Fourier 
and John Stuart Mill. 

Lord Rosebery, however, admits 
what Metterich denies, that Napoleon 
was a true statesman; that the earlier 
period of his government might be 
termed ideal ; that he was by nature of 
a kindly disposition and wished to do 
what was right; that he preserved the 
fruits of the French revolution to pos- 
terity ; that he was the greatest of gen- 
erals, and one of the greatest of law 
givers; that his wars were mainly 
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forced upon him; and that he had only 
one fair opportunity of making peace (in 
the summer of 1806), which “either his 
suspicion or his madness” prevented 
him from seizing. ; 

It is generally supposed that the 
death of Charles James Fox prevented 
Napoleon from making peace with 
England in 1806, and Napoleon inti- 
mates this in a letter to his brother, Jo- 
seph, written at the time; but it is not 
probable that an enduring peace could 
have been consummated, so long as 
Holland, Belgium, and France re- 
mained under the same government. 

In regard to the numerous records of 
Napoleon’s mournful life at St. Helena 
—the fifth act of the tragedy—Rose- 
bery considers General Gourgand’s 
diary to be the most veracious and 
trustworthy, on the ground that 
it was evidently not intended for pub- 
lication. This, like the others, cannot 
be proved, though he assigns: plausible 
reasons which have their value; but it 
seems like a narrow basis on which to 
form a judgment. In such cases the 
character of the individual should al- 
ways be taken into account. General 
Gourgand was one of the bravest and 
most devoted of Napoleon’s personal 
adherents, but his portrait, as well as 
his diary, indicates a man of not more 
than mediocre intellect. He served 
the Emperor as a sort of staff detective. 
He discovered the mines which were 
intended to blow up Napoleon at Mos- 
cow, and killed a dragoon who was 
attacking Napoleon at the battle of 
Brienne. Once, when the Emperor’s 
party were out walking at St Helena, 
they were threatened by a drunken or 
insane British soldier, who leveled his 
musket and ordered them to halt. Na- 
poleon merely said: “General Gour- 
gand, take charge of that fellow.” 
Gourgand made a sort of flank move- 
ment, then suddenly darted on the 
soldier and wrested his weapon from 
him in a twinkling. 

This, however, would seem to have 
been the limit of his capacity. Na- 
poleon surely would not have approved 
of the statement which Gourgand pub- 
lished concerning the battle of Water- 
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that’ so offended the British 


loo, 
ministry, He was a forcible man, but 


narrow and unimaginative. Napoleon 
could not have conversed with him on 
large and important subjects as he did 
with Montholon and Las Cases, and 
we consequently find that Gourgand’s 
reports are meager and not particularly 
interesting. The most conspicuous fact 
in his diary is Napoleon’s continual 
effort to cheer and encourage the 
spirit of his companions. Gourgand 
was still in the prime of life, and when 
other methods failed, Napoleon held 
forth to him the prospect of a favorable 
matrimonial alliance—which came to 
Pass some ten years later by Gour- 
gand’s marriage to a French countess. 

Lord Rosebery has examined the 
evidence in Surgeon O’Meara’s case 
against Sir Hudson Lowe and finds 
much of it quite untrustworthy. This 
need not, however, make any serious 
difference to us. The civilized world 
has long ago condemned Sir Hudson 
Low, nor has he ever found an apolo- 
gist for his absurdly spiteful behavior, 
and nobody cares to hear any further 
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discussion in regard to him. Rosebery 
himself admits that the general mass 
of evidence is decidedly against Sir 
Hudson. What still makes the “voice 
from St. Helena” interesting are Na- 
poleon’s commentaries on his battles 
and other important matters which it 
contains. O’Meara could not have in- 
vented these, and they agree remark- 
ably well with the statements made 
afterwards by Montholon and Las Cases. 
O’Meara has this advantage over the 
others, that being unacquainted with 
the history of those times, he could ask 
Napoleon more direct and pertinent 
questions than they very well could, 
from fear of inquiring about matters 
which they might he supposed to know 
already. 

The best of the Napoleonic memoirs 
are those by Las Cases and Savary, 
both men of superior character and in- 
telligence. Savary, the Duke of Rov- 
igo, was a brave soldier, and brave men 
are much more likely to be truthful 
than those whose courage has never 
been tested; witness Grant and Sher- 
man. Savary did not prove an able 
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NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 1807 


commander, but Napoleon made use 
of him to discover the movements of 
the Russians at Friedland, and to open 
communication with Davout at Eck- 
muhl—at the risk of a dozen lives. His 
accounts of the battle of Austerlitz, 
Friedland, and Eckmuhl, although in- 
complete, have the vitality of an eye- 
witness. After Fouches’ retirement 
Napoleon made Savary superintendent 
cf police. He followed the Emperor to 
England, but he was proscribed by 
Louis XVIII. and the British govern- 
ment imprisoned him at Gibraltar, 


when he afterwards escaped to Asia 
Minor and returned to France after 
twelve years of exile. His life was one 
of the most adventurous and interest- 
ing of that stirring period. 

He was a man of astute intelligence, 
and his writing has much of the frank- 
ness, directness, and perspicacity of 
Napoleon’s own. If he appears some- 
what too favorable to Napoleon, it is 
not in what he says, but in what he 
leaves unsaid. His points are well 
taken, and his remarks on the condem- 
nation and execution of the Duc d’Eng- 
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hien are the most judicious of any 
among his contemporaries. 

Count Las Cases belonged to the old 
French nobility, and his writing has 
the tone of high cultivation. He fled 
to England at the outset of the reign 
of terror and supported: himself there 
by the publication of what he called an 
atlas, but which would seem to have 
been an epitome of the history of na- 
tions.* He returned to France by favor 
of Napoleon’s amnesty, and soon be- 
came so convinced of the good inten- 
tions of the Emperor that he accepted 
a position in the government Na- 
poleon, however, saw or knew little of 
him, until after the battle of Waterloo 
he was surprised by Las Cases’s deter- 
mination to acompany him in exile. 


Las Cases was sent away from St. 
Helena by Sir Hudson for secret 
though perfectly honorable communi- 
cation -with Napoleon’s. friends in 
Europe. Sir Hudson made a mistake, 
and attempted to rectify it-by having 
Las Cases detained at the Cape of 
Good Hope for some six months, dur- 
ing which time he suffered severely 
from the vindictiveness of the British 
officials there. He was not permitted 
to land in England for fear of the in- 
formation he might*¢irculate concern- 
ing the ill-treatment of Napoleon, but 
he was hustled-over to Rhenish Prus- 
sia, where he suffered similar griev- 
ances to those-at the°Cape:* His book 
bears every.mark of an honorable man 
and a conscientious writer. 


* He afterwards republished this in Paris under a nom de plume, but the French Academy frowned upon it 
Las Cases reports that one of the Academicians told him that ‘‘théy did not believe it literary work which 
emanated from the nobility.”. This was the way in which they afterwards treated Dr. Morton, the discoverer of 


etherization. 


(To be continued) 
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GLEN NOBLE* 


By WINSLOW HALL 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


tions, Glen went on to say that 

there was food for deep re- 
flection in the fact that the strictly 
native population, which complacent 
theorists hold up to us as able to 
“assimilate” unrestricted immigration, 
is sadly decreasing instead of in- 
creasing, in all the older sections of 
the country. In New England, for 


G “tins Glen went « these condi- 


instance; hé cited by substantiating 
figures, there are actually one and a 
half more deaths than births among 
every thousand people whose parents 


are native-born. “In our own State,” 
Glen exclaimed, pausing.a moment to 
let the significance of his words sink 
home, “the conditions are even worse, 
the deaths exceeding the births by ten 
and four-tenths among each thousand 
native-born Americans. The families 
of foreign parentage, on the contrary, 
show an excess of births over deaths of 
fifty-eight and a half, while in the old 
Bay State the excess is almost as great 
—forty-five and six-tenths. In short, 
the last census shows that in many 
localities the number of native-born 
Americans is either standing still or 
actually decreasing, while the people 
whose parents are foreigners are in- 
creasing tremendously. 

“And yet,” Glen continued, raising 
his finger at the red-faced Speaker in 
the chair, “we go on playing politics 
for petty, transient gain and give no 
heed to the trend of these momentous 
events, which, if unchecked, as surely 
spell the extermination of the old 
stock American and his free institu- 
tions and conquest of our Country as 
the unchecked coming of the Anglo- 
Saxon to these shores spelt the elimina- 
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tion of the American Indian and the 
conquest by numbers of his once proud 
domains. If, Sir,” he exclaimed, “we 
of the lineage of Washington, of 
Stark, of Sullivan and Lafayette, are 
prepared to follow the Indian into 
virtual bondage and ultimate extinc- 
tion, then, Sir, we can in no wise hasten 
the day more surely than by putting 
into control those who have no heed 
for the future of the country, but who 
content their small souls with gratify- 
ing their selfish lusts while the ship of 
State holds her wayward course to- 
ward the ominous clouds on the rock- 
fretted. near horizon.” 

Amid the burst of spontaneous ap- 
plause, in -which-even some of the ad- 
ministrative members were compelled 
by the tense ‘excitement to join, a 
uniformed messenger sped down the 
aisle and handed a yellow envelope to 
one of the group which sat closely 
round Glen’s towering young form, on 
chairs and the nearby desks of other 
members. 

At a nod from Glen he opened the 
telegram and, hastily reading the con- 
tents, his face grew grave and red- 
dened. “Impossible to reach Judge be- 
fore night,” he read in a whisper, over 
Glen’s shoulder. “Last train five- 
thirty. Let damn rascals hang them- 
selves; outraged people will attend 
obsequies. Back on special. Terrill.” 

Glen made no move or sound to in- 
dicate the depths of his disappoint- 
ment. Just pausing sufficiently long to 
gain a full knowledge of the message, 
he went on, in a lowered tone, still ad- 
dressing the Speaker: 

“And so, Sir, with a firm conviction 
that my act is right, I adhere to what 
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I have so often stated, and pronounce 
again, if it will in any measure clear 
the .atmosphere, that neither on the 
first ballot nor on any subsequent one 
may you expect me to vote for the 
nominee of your caucus if permitted 
to retain my seat in this assembly. If, 
because of that decision, I am marked 
for punishment at your hands, then, 
with a free conscience and no mis- 
givings I await your pleasure.” 

An almost painful silence filled the 
chamber as Glen sat down. His 
hearers were too profoundly moved 
for present outburst of applause or 
temper. 
conscious of the presence of the mas- 
ter mind behind the scenes than others, 
moved the previous question. 

Then the storm broke out anew, and 
while members of the opposition clam- 
ored for opportunity to speak upon the 
motion and the gallery shook with the 
tumult of contending voices, the 
Speaker, rising, put the original motion 
in a voice unheard by all save the re- 
cording clerk and announced it carried. 

What might have occurred, when the 
fact went hothe to the understanding 
of the opposition and of the gallery 
crowd, that the crowning act of grave 
injustice had been put through by 
form of legal process, it would be dif- 
ficult to hazard, but just as the 
Speaker’s gavel fell, Glen, who was 
watching it, slowly rose, his pale face 
set, and gathered the few papers on 
his desk together. 

His slow, methodical, unimpassioned 
bearing, and tall young form as it rose 
above the heads of his friends about 
him, seemed to catch and hold the ab- 
sorbed attention of the gathering, and 
as he turned and moved down the 
aisle the tumult ceased, and an almost 
complete silence lent its weight to the 
closing scene of this impressive drama. 

Men bowed and ‘smiled to him, and 
women in the gallery waved their 
dainty handkerchiefs, but he seemed 
not to note the interest centered on 
him until he had reached the rear of the 
dense-thronged chamber. ‘Then he 
looked up at the animate scene above 
him, and, realizing that all this was 
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meant for him, he smiled and bowed 
slightly in recognition. 

But then, of a sudden, as he again 
moved on, his great, young form erect 
and graceful, his face changed, and a 
glow of red mantled to his temples. 

For, amid the hundred faces bent 
down upon him from above, his quick 
vision had picked out one—but one 
the fair, suffused face of Constance 
Carter. 

He passed out of the high-arched 
door, and as he disappeared the tense 
strain behind him broke and such z 
storm of appreciation for him rolled 
from gallery to floor and floor to dome 
as shook the vast chamber to its foun- 
dations. 

With a few friends he escaped the 
throng of wrought-up people who 
surged down the stairways, and by 
a side entrance gained the street and 
hurried to his apartment in the old- 
time hostelry. There he was joined 
by others who had stood by him in 
the crisis, and later in the afternoon 
the Major came, towering like an angry 
thunder cloud, and, while Glen rested, 
insisted on hearing every scrap of what 
had been said during the afternoon 
repeated by those who had been pres- 
ent. 

It suffices for our story to relate, that 
that evening, in the Major’s chamber, 
there was formed an organization 
known as the Constitution Party Club, 
with the Major as its first president and 
Glen as its secretary and treasurer, 
which was to have a potent bearing on 
future politics. That information, and 
the kindred statement, that, as this 
factor in local civic life was being born, 
the Legislature met in grand com- 
mittee and carried out the bargain of 
its Master, by electing the Honorable 
Theopilus I. Burland to the high office 
which he had contracted for, must 
close the portal leading further on 
down the labyrinthic way of practical 
politics, into which our little romance 
for a brief time inadvertently wan- 
dered. 

When Glen Noble arrived home at 
Stonestead station, he came little like a 
discredited hero. 
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A delegation of personal and political 
friends was there to greet him, headed 
by good Doctor Gey, who beamed his 
delight on the brown-haired, broad- 
shouldered young man whom he had 
helped into the world and whom he had 
solicitously watched through all his 
vicissitudes and triumphs up to the 
present hour. 

He made a characteristic little speech 
of welcome, in the name of his fellow- 
townsmen, to which Glen was obliged 
to briefly reply, and then the hearty, 
good-natured crowd surrounding the 
little, rambling railroad station cheered 
itself hoarse, and with crude but honest 
acclaim vowed allegiance to “their 
candidate,” pledging him that if the 
courts did not reinstate him in his 
seat they would elect him two years 
hence to a higher office by such an 
overwhelming majority that no return- 
ing board would dare to count him out. 

Of course, such spontaneous, sin- 
cere outpouring of loyalty and sym- 
pathy was pleasing to Glen. Even an 
older face than his might have been 
excused the blush of pleasure that 
mantled his handsome, manly young 
features and the moisture of gratitude 
that for a moment dimmed his deep 
brown eyes. 

He went with his friends to the vil- 
lage hostelry, where dinner was pre- 
pared, and after a little impromptu 
speechmaking over coffee and cigars 
later, he held an informal, old-friend 
reception in the hotel parlor. 

But when it was all over, and the 
last formal word in heart-felt greeting 
had been said, Glen firmly declined the 
offer of friends to see him home, and 
started out afoot, as in days gone by, 
by highway and across lots for the 
farm. 

Not that he did not appreciate fully 
the sincere testaments of good will 
and honor shown him, for his heart 
was swollen with appreciation and 
thanks. But while his whole being re- 
sponded gratefully to such friendli- 
ness, his thoughts were with another, 
and she an absent one. 

How true it is, as someone, some- 
where, has so well said, that a sliver 
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in one’s little finger is of more concern 
than a famine in India. 

To Glen, this mild, sunshiny winter’s 
day, plodding along over the _half- 
bared fields toward his welcoming 
home, it mattered little for the mo- 
ment that the public prints far out- 
side the State’s domains were ap- 
plauding him as a hero and as a 
martyr in humanity’s loftiest cause. 
His mind was not at all concerned with 
the prominence he had attained nor 
with canvassing the future which was 
destined to bring him further honors. 

The applause and turmoil was left 
behind, forgotten, and with head bent 
and hand thrust in his coat pockets he 
plodded on, unfeeling the buoyant 
pulse of the glorious upland air, un- 
conscious of the golden sunlight on 
the dappled landscape, the glint of 
bird wings, or the perfumed scent of 
the moist turf, that ordinarily he 
would have inhaled with deep, luxuri- 
ant breaths. He heard nothing and 
saw only the fair face of the girl he 
loved, bent to him from the crowded 
gallery with its smile. 

The following morning early, after 
the sausages and fried pudding with 
maple syrup had been disposed of, 
Glen backed into his great coat, which 
one of the men held for him, and after 
giving some directions as to the work 
of the day, he drove off toward Ludlow. 

He arrived at Major Terrill’s office 
just after the old lawyer had settled 
down into his chair to read the morn- 
ing paper. 

“Well, well,” exclaimed the Major, 
sticking out a welcoming hand to be 
shaken as Glen stamped in. “What’s 
the early bird out for this morning?” 

Glen said he had some business in 
town to attend to, and thought he 
would drop in in passing. 

“Glad you did, glad you. did,” re- 
joined the Major, carefully poising his 
glasses on the assertive ridge of nose 
that he held up to receive them. 
“Indeed, I wanted to see you specially 
about that brief I’m to file in the re- 
count matter. Wait till I see what’s 
in the paper and we'll talk it over.” 

Glen threw his overcoat across the 
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table and busied himself with a file 
of Boston papers until the Major laid 
down the newspaper. 

“Oh, by the way, Major, have you 
a pretty good telephone service here?” 
Glen asked, nodding toward a tele- 
phone on the nearby wall. 

“Tolerable, tolerable,” said the Ma- 
jor, glaring over the rubber rims of 
his glasses at the instrument, as 
though that was the first time he had 
noticed such an innovation in his office. 

“But as to that brief, Glen,” he con- 
tinued, withdrawing his gaze from the 
telephone after scrutinizing it and 
finding it uninteresting. 

“Copper circuit?” asked Glen. 

“Ha?” said the Major, jerkily remov- 
ing his glasses and looking keenly at 
his visitor, who still stood contemplat- 
ing the instrument. 

“Have a copper, out-of-town wire?” 
Glen supplemented, still viewing the 
telephone critically, “I’ve heard they’re 
the best.” 

“T’d know,” said the Major, after a 
pause. “I know they charge like rob- 
bery for it. It ought to be something 
extra fine for the money. But as I was 
saying—” 

“Fairly private service?” Glen inter- 
rupted, still interrogatively. 

The Major snorted. “You thinking 
of going into the telephone business?” 
he asked, sarcastically. 

“If you’re going down to get your 
mail, Major, I’ll wait for you,” said 
Glen, slowly. “While you’re gone I 
may like to use your telephone, if 
you’ve no objection.” 

The old lawyer watched his visitor 
as Glen stepped to the telephone and 
interestedly viewed the instrument in 
all its details. The expression on the 
old lawyer’s countenance indicated a 
perplexed doubt whether his young 
friend was slightly demented or if he 
himself was wavering mentally. 

“T—” He was going to explode with 
a strong exclamation to the effect that 
he had no intention of going to the 
post-office for an hour yet. But then he 
paused and looked keenly at the 
square-cut shoulders of the young 
man, who, by now, was deeply ab- 
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sorbed in the uninteresting titles of the 
calf-bound volumes which were mar- 
shaled in even array on the shelves. 

The kindly old practitioner was far 
from being dense. “I guess I will go 
down to the office,” he said. “May 
be something there from the court that 
I may want to see about.” 

He pulled on the old fur cap with iis 
floppy ear-laps that had been lying, 
top down, on the table with a pair of 
dark-stained buckskin gloves thrown 
into its frayed, silk interior. In back, 
the fur of that familiar old cap was 
all worn off to the shiny hide, from con- 
tact with up-turned coat collar, and 
when the Major put it on he tugged 
it down so on the back of his head 
that only a little frings of iron-grey 
hair showed below it. 

Glen listened to the slow, heavy 
thump of the old man’s rubber-shod 
feet on the stairs, until the outer door 
banged shut, a quizzical smile on his 
face, half self-accusing for playing such 
a shabby trick on his old friend. Then 
he quickly took the telephone book 
from its hook and ran a finger down 
the printed pages until he came to the 
“W’s.” Then he rang up central. 

“I want seven, eleven, two—the 
Seminary in Westborough,” he said, 
when “central” answered. “This is 
number eight forty-seven, Ludlow. I 
want to talk with Miss Constance Car- 
ter. You'll call me? All right!” 

He hung up the receiver and went 
and gazed out the window, an odd, 
anxious expression on his face. 

When the telephone jingled he 
crossed the wide room in three strides. 

“Hullo? Hullo?” a gentle inquiring 
voice was saying in his ear: a voice 
now rqunded and softened to full ma- 
turity, but which he recognized in- 
stantly, and oh, so well. 

“Hullo!” he rejoined into the mouth- 
piece. “Hullo, Constance! Is it you?” 

“Why, Glen. Is that you?” asked 
the voice in pleased surprise, and after 
the idiomatic manner of repetition and 
query peculiar to conversation over the 
phone. 

“Yes,” Glen answered. “I’m down 
at Ludlow. I’m in the Major’s office.” 
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“Oh, is that so?” replied the voice 
at Glen’s ear, still adhering to the 
somewhat vacant colloquialism of 
telephony. “Is the Major there?” 

“No.” Glen shifted to the other foot 
and smiled at the blank wall. “He— 
he had to go down to the post-office.” 

“Oh! I wish he were there. I’d 
like to hear his dear voice.” 

“Say, Constance!” 

“Ves 

“Say be 

“Yes, Glen.” 

“Say. Would it be proper for me 
to come over to Westborough? I’ve 
something very special I’d like to see 
you about.” 

“Me, Glen?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why, Glen. I’d like so much to see 
somebody from home, but, you know, 
it’s against the rules for us to receive 
gentlemen company here. Would you 
come with the Doctor and Aunt Clara?” 

“No,” exclaimed Glen, and little as 
the word is it made the instrument 
rattle. “I’m coming alone.” 

A musical little laugh rang over the 
wire. “Oh, my, Glen! That would 
never do.” 

“Well, rules or no rules, I’m com- 
ing, unless—” 

“Unless what?” 

“Say ” 

“What?” 

“Say! If I don’t come will you 
promise me something?” 

“Why, Glen!” A pause. “How 
dreadful mysterious you are this morn- 
ing. Does politics make people always 
so mysterious?” 

“Say ae 

“What, Sir?” 

“Will you promise?” 

A little, amused laugh, half doubtful, 
half confused. 

“Promise what?—you bother.” 

“Say |” 

“Ves?” 

“Say, Constance; it really isn’t much. 
If I'll agree not to disrupt your old 
school by coming over to see you, will 
you promise me one little thing?” 

“Ts that a threat?” 

“Partly.” 
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“Well-l-l.” Long drawn out. “You 
know, Sir, I never was good at resist- 
ing a dare.” 

“Dish this phone! I can’t say half 
what I mean standing here to a hole 
in the wall.” 

“Do what to it, did you say, Sir?” 

“Dish it.” 

“Oh r 

“Say,” from Glen. 

“What?” 

“Say, Kit!” 

“Ves i 

“Say! When you coming home?” 

“Easter, Glen.” 

“Easter? When’s Easter?” 


“Why, Glen! Easter’s the six- 
teenth.” 

“Sixteenth? Say!” 

“Ven?” 


“Say, Kit! If I won’t come over and 
bother you, will you promise me to— 
to— Oh, confound this way of talk- 
ing, anyway! Constance!” 

“Yes, Glen.” 

“Are you there?” 

“Yes.” <A little smothered laugh. 

“Say! If I don’t come over, will 
you promise me all of Easter even- 
ing to ourselves? I—I want to see 
you about something.” 

A long pause. 

“Hullo!” 

“Yes, Glen—that is,” hurriedly, “I 
mean I’m listening.” 

“But do you promise?” 

“Why, Glen.” A pause. “You see, 
the Robbins girls and I were going—” 

“Well, don’t. Tell ’em you can’t— 
that you’ve got another engagement. 
Tell ’em anything. Only promise.” 

“Why, Glen—I—I—O, Glen!” 

“Yes?” Anxiously. 

“Miss Taft, the matron, is coming. 
I’ll have to say good-by.” 

Commotion at Glen’s end of the line. 

“Constance!” earnestly. “Please 
promise,” oh, so pleadingly. 

“Is it-so important, Glen? Will it 
please you?” 

“So very much.” 

“Well,” a pause. “I don’t begin to 
understand you now you’ve grown up 
and got to be such a great man. But 
if it really is necessary.” A pause. 
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“Well.” A noise of some one trying 
to get further into the receiver at 
Glen’s end. 

“Well—if it really makes any dif- 
ference—Yes, I promise?” 

“Thank you so much, little one,” and 
Glen settled back onto his heels. “I'll 
explain everyhing when you’re home. 
Good-by, if I must.” 

“Good-by, Glen. Remember me to 
all the folks and to the Major.” 

“Until Easter.” 

“Until Easter.” 

“Good-by.” 

Glen heard the receiver being hung 
up slowly, and as he turned away, a 
bright light in his own brown eyes, he 
heard, on the outer stairs, the slow 
skuff of the Major’s feet as the old 
lawyer slowly ascended. 

When he came in Glen was deeply 
absorbed in a bulky, black volume 
which had been nearest to his hand at 
the moment of the opening of the door. 
The Major tugged off his cap and 
tossed it on the table, and drew off his 
gloves slowly, eyeing Glen narrowly. 

“That government report on inter- 


state commerce you've got there, | 


young man, ain’t very recent,” he said, 
slowly, and Glen’s eyelids fluttered. 


“If you want something real interest- . 


ing, I just got the department’s latest 
treatise on Constitutional Limitation, 
that ought to make nice reading. 

Glen looked up laughing, but the 
Major was already seated, adjusting 
his glasses astride his nose and paw- 
ing over the papers'on his desk, while 
he hummed a bar or two of an old love 
song. 

Finally, after he had read through 
several legal-looking forms and signed 
a letter or two, he pushed back his 
swiveled chair and put one pudgy knee 
up against the edge of the desk, re- 
moving his glasses and closing: and 
squinting his eyes as he did so. 

“About the brief,” he said, as though 
he had not from the first been inter- 
rupted in the subject, and Glen closed 
the dry-as-dust government report and 
took a seat by his friend, who had been 
the boyhood friend of his father. 

For some time they discussed their 
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affairs, politics, etcetera. 


farming, 
Finally Glen got up to go, promising 
to be in town again the following week, 
on request of the Major. Lunging into 
his great coat and pulling on a pair 


of fur gloves, he said, “good-by.” He 
was just closing the door when the 
Major said: 

“Oh, a-Glen! If there’s anything 
about that old telephone that you don’t 
like, I'll have it remedied.” 

Glen paused on the threshold. A 
broad back was all he could see of the 
Major, but there was a suspicious agi- 
tation of the stooped shoulders. He 
was about to make answer, when the 
Major interrupted him. 

“That’s all right, Farmer,” he said, 
his face buried in a law book. “Come 
in any time. Post-office hours from 
ten to ten-thirty.” 

Glen closed the door with a bang, 
and passing by the window that opened 
from the office onto the dusky hallway 
he rapped on the grimy window-pane, 
then clattered down the stairs and 
passed out into the winter’s sunshine. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Candlemas day that year dawned 
leaden, with banks of clouds curtain- 
ing the eastern skies ard all the fore- 
noon a hushed expectancy brooded 
over the up-country. But at noon the 
sun broke through and flooded the 
white world with radiant splendor. 
Then again the mist-veils were drawn 
and the afternoon passed into history 
a gray, shadowless phantom. Whereby 
it came to pass that prophets that sea- 
son were disconcerted. 

Whether the ground hog had or had 
not seen his shadow was a mooted 
question one of the village tavern 
debating club spent several sessions 
over, but which was finally left unde- 
cided. 

But the antis finally had the weight 
of evidence on their side, for the spring 
that year was early. 

March, the mad month of strange, 
erratic tendencies, both came and went 
the lamb; the lion only roaring once, 
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for a brief night and day, about the 
middle of it. 

Then came the south wind, kissing 
back to laughter the long mute moun- 
tain rills, and calling, whisperingly, the 
dead to rise. Soon the keen eyes of 
country folks began to notice the 
swelling of the buds, and up the south- 
ward slopes Spring came apace, her- 
alded by first the robin, then the 
bluebird, and then other songsters of 
her merry train. 

Days passed—pensive, yet glad- 
some; quickening, yet languorous— 
with blue skies just dimly veiled along 
the far horizon by fleecy mists and sun- 
shine unalloyed from sun to sun. 

Sheep-bells started forth again their 
tinkling sounds from slanting fields 
where the heavy coverlets of winter 
were already gone, leaving the well- 
protected verdure succulent and green. 

Crows, black pirates of the air, came 
from the sheltering pinewoods and set- 
tled on field and fence posts, gossiping 
shrilly that seed-time was near at hand. 
Like ancient signal columns from 
mount to mount, the smoke coiled up- 
ward in the still air from heaps of 
rubbish burned by forehanded farmers 
clearing the land of useless stubble, or 
from a smouldering stump; and afar, 
at intervals, deep detonations rumbled 
from where new land was being cleared 
with explosives for the coming of the 
plow. 

Spring comes apace up here amid 
the northern hills and at her advent 
the quest of the farmer is a busy one. 
The little legs of the little souls who 
prate of the life monotonous would 
have felt a tired ache had they followed 
Glen about his duties these golden 
days, and that, too, alack, without the 
splendid recompense of conscious 
glory in such tire. 

About the time the jaded woman of 
the town, after her. winter’s round of 
artificial gaieties, puts off her sables, 
the pussy pillow in the country dons 
its little furs and thereby strikes the 
hour for action. 

One day, it -was along in April, Mrs. 
Marsh had been up to the Grey place 
all the afternoon. Work on the farm 
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had been imperative and Glen had not 
found opportunity for his usual visits, 
but Mrs. Marsh had been to see Aunt 
Kate quite frequently. She remarked at 
the tea table that she had a delightful 
visit, for a dressmaker had come up 
from the village and was engaged in 
making a dress, “an elegant creation,” 
for Constance; and the three women 
had, in consequence, been in their 
glory. 

It was to be a blue silk, Mrs. Marsh 
said, but the four men about the table, 
Glen, Mr. Marsh, and the two farm 
“boys,” were enthused to no comment. 
Glen was cogitating the suggested 
picture of a brown-haired, bright-eyed 
girl in a blue gown contemplatively, 
and thought that the presentiment was 
good, but the other three men again 
took up the discussion of the respective 
merits of centrifugal vs. gravity cream 
separators, which had been under dis- 
cussion before Mrs. Marsh spoke. 

In the next pause the good house- 
keeper ventured the surmise, come at 
after a lengthy comparing of views by 
herself, the dressmaker, and Aunt Kate 
during the afternoon, that it was going 
to be some kind of a wedding gown, 
and Glen dropped his fork and the girl 
in blue seemed to fade away into the 
distance, smiling sadly as she went. 

“Why?” Glen asked, somewhat ex- 
plosively, and was glad the next instant 
that there was such a thing as cream 
separators to absorb other men’s 
minds. , 

Well, Mrs. Marsh had no real foun- 
dation for her belief, but when the 
dressmaker had been over to Westbor- 
ough to consult Constance it had been 
plates of wedding gowns that had been 
called for, and then, too, the dress now 
under construction was to have a train, 
something that no ordinary dress had. 
Then there were other circumstances, 
most of them inexplicable to the male 
mind. The dress was not for the school 
wear, that was certain, for it was to 
be done only the second week in June, 
after commencement, and at the time 
when Constance herself was expected 
home after graduating. 

Glen not only lost interest in the 
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wonderful dress, after a while, but in 
his supper also, and excused himself 
and got up and went out on to the 
veranda. 

The early twilight had come and 
above the last crimson streak across 
the western sky the quiet heavens were 
purple, set here and there with pal- 
pitating stars, like headland lights on a 
darkened sea. 

Glen thrust his clenched hands in the 
sagged pockets of his rough tweed 
jacket and went and leaned against the 
trellis of the porch, looking off.south- 
ward over the dimming valley. A bell, 
for Thursday evening prayer service, 
sounded faint from the village, coming 
teeteringly on the gentle breeze: here 
and there the lights of homes flashed 
forth, gleaming yellow, like a constella- 
tion fallen down from the serene sky 
above, and then the late moon poked 
her prow above the distant _biack- 
shaped mountains and launched herself 
on the placid sea of night. 

But of these scenes and sounds the 
tall silhouetted figure on the veranda 
took no evident note, and the call of 
the men to the cattle for the night, the 
flashing of a lantern down the lane, and 
the clamor of Lad, the pup, wheedling 
the sheep from the nearby pasture into 
the fold, all of which should have called 
him from his reverie passed unnoticed. 

The cool of the spring night 
strengthened, but Glen did not feel it. 
Only shifting his weight now and again 
from one rough-shod foot to the other, 
he continued leaning against the vine- 
clad support, his unheeding eyes roving 
from light to light and down the !ong; 
pensive shadows of the woods. 

Perplexed by his peculiar position, 
beset and handicapped by untoward 
circumstances, he had got himself into 
that frame of mind where the unin- 
tended shaft of doubt, let loose by Mrs. 
Marsh’s chance remark, penetrated his 
armor of patient faith, touching him 
to the quick with its sting of poignant 
dread. 

He turned and went back inte the 
house. Mrs. Marsh was just ‘sitting 
down with her crocheting by the even- 
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ing lamp. Her husband, his toil- 
roughened hands in contrast with the 
smooth vellum of the volume, was 
reading a copy of Glen's well-worn set 
of DeQuincey essays. Alan MacLaren 
sat droning by the open fireside. his 
pale blue eyes fixed vacantly on the 
leaping flames. 

The old Scotchman sat thus much of 
late evenings, thinking, thinking, see- 
ing faces in the fire of those he loved. 
The bonny tresses of the wife he had 
lost and of the daughter lost to him 
also were in the yellow of the flame and 
their bright eyes in the glow of the 
lambent embers. 

At times he would start forward in 
his old rush-bottomed chair, gripping 
his great, age-weakened fists together 
until the kuckles knotted like rope 
ends, murmuring impotent. cusses on 
all who had any hand in luring Flora 
from. him. 

Once, a year before, he disappeared 
for several weeks and then came back 
haggard and spent after a vain search 
out in the cruel world, of which he 
guessed so little, for his “wee bonny 
lass,” as he never ceased to call her. 

Since then he passed but little time 
in his cheerless cottage, but haunted 
the house, keeping close to Mrs. Marsh 
or to Glen, saying little, but following 
them for evident companionship in his 
travial of heart like a dumb creature. 
For many things which he did he was 
not responsible, and no duties were put 
upon him. But he pottered about, do- 
ing this thing and that unconscious 
that the responsibilities of old had 
slipped from him. 

Glen sighed as he passed the bent 

figure by the hearth, and touched the 
old man’s head gently as he went on 
through the living apartment and up 
to his room in the old wing of the 
building. 
' In this older part of the dwelling 
Glen maintained his dominion—one 
room his chamber, the other, full of 
books, boyish gimcracks, old furniture, 
fishing rods, and, as Mrs. Marsh was 
wont to exclaim on cleaning day, “gen- 
eral disorder.” 
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THE GREAT “DISCOVERY ” 


The New England press for the past 
month has been lining up with the 
Peary or Cook camps, 

We are not aware that any individ- 
ual has an inalienable right to be first 
at the North Pole. The principal asset 
which the world has derived from the 
adventurous spirit has been the stirring 
of red blood and the access of manhood 
incident to the struggle with the brute 
forcés of nature. It is more than likely 
that it will judge the relative merits of 
competing candidates for the honor of 
“discovery” by the manliness of their 
respective attitudes, and it is quite pos- 
sible for any and all to so conduct 
themselves that the world will shrug 
its shoulders, and say, “who cares 
whether you were there or not?” 

At the same time this would be un- 
fortunate. Let us be patient and not 
belittle the greatness of a _ great 
achievement. 


STREET RAILWAYS AND SCENERY 
PROTECTION 


Street railway companies in Massa- 
chusetts have offered to aid the state 
in its battle against forest fires. The 
state has accepted the offer, and gen- 
eral orders have gone forth to many of 
the railway superintendents to begin 
the work of co-operation at once, on a 
well-planned system. This move on 
the part of the railway companies 
places a commercial value on rural 
scenes. It is to protect scenery, be- 
cause its attracts the people and creates 
traffic for the companies. 





THE PRENDERGAST CAMP, BOSTON 


Through the generous gift of twenty 
acres of land in Mattapan, by Mr. 


James M. Prendergast, the Boston As- 
sociation for the Relief and Control of 
Tuberculosis has been enabled to un- 
dertake a new experiment in the after 
care of discharged sanatorium pa- 
tients. 

The return to live in congested quar- 
ters of the city often negatives the good 
results of Sanatorium treatment, so 
Prendergast Camp has been developed 
to offer a continuation of the Sana- 
torium life so far as is consistent with 
a return to work. 

In a beautifully wooded tract within 
the city limits, and only fifteen minutes 
by trolley beyond the Forest Hills ex- 
tension of the elevated railroad, men 
who have had the tubercular process 
arrested may find ideal outdoor condi- 
tions under which to clinch the cure. 
An administration building, with 
kitchen, dining-room, shower baths, 
and toilets, and a long “lean-to,” ac- 
commodating twelve men, comprises 
the present equipment. In the sleep- 
ing shack the ward effect has been 
avoided by a division into “cubicles,” 
with walls of canvas reaching part way 
to the ceiling. In each cubicle there is 
a bed, chair, closet, and chiffonier. 
Each cubicle is open to the front and 
has a window in the rear high over the 
bed, offering ideal conditions for out- 
door sleeping. 

It is expected that patients from the 
different sanatoria who are ready to 
return to work, but who dread a return 
to unfavorable living conditions in the 
city, will be glad to avail themselves of 
this opportunity to continue the treat- 
ment. The price for board has been 
fixed at $4 per week. It is aimed to 
serve well-cooked and appetizing food, 
with free use of milk and eggs. 

A small garden was cleared last 
spring. This will be extended so as to 
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furnish a supply of fresh vegetables 
for the table. 

Mr. Henry E. Paulson and wife are 
respectively superintendent and ma- 


tron at the camp. Mr. Paulson left 
Rutland three months ago, and has 
undertaken this position in preference 
to returning to his former work in one 
of the shoe factories at Campello. 

The Prendergast Camp—a night 


camp, it might be called—is a new de- © 


parture in caring for tuberculosis. Its 
progress. will be watched with great 
interest, and if successful it will surely 
lead to the development of suburban 
homes specially adapted to rental 
charges and in construction for the 
housing of the entire families of pa- 
tients, both men and women, who seri- 
ously need something better than is 
offered in the congested districts of the 
city, at a rental within the means of the 
workingman. 
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PRENDERGAST CAMP FOR MEN AT WEST ROXBURY 





BROCKTON FAIR ATHLETIC MEET 


The Brockton Fair is planning this 


‘ year to hold the greatest outdoor ath- 


letic meet ever held in New England. 
They have gone to a great expense to 
build a quarter-mile cinder track within 
the oval of the Fair Grounds, with a 
good building for ‘training quarters. 
supplied with shower baths and other 
accommodations. Having this quarter 
of a mile track they are enable to have 
a more complete meet.than in former 
years, when they were dependent on 
the horse track for their use. ‘There 
will be another departure this year, the 
athletic games taking place on. Thurs- 
day, October 7, one of the big days. 
On Tuesday, the first day, there will 
be the usual children’s. sports of all 
kinds, with basket-ball and football 
games; on Thursday, the seventh an- 
nual athletic meet of the Brockton 
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Fair; on Friday, the second annual 
Marathon race. 

The athletic events have come into 
such prominence that the best athletes 
in the country are glad to come and 
take part in the games and races. 
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associations, and Y. M. C. A.’s. The 
above makes a fine list of attractions, 
and assures all those interested in ath- 
letics that they will have a good day’s 
sport if they attend the Brockton Fair 
on Thursday, October 7th. 





FROM A PAINTING BY J. A. S. MONKS 


The standard of the prizes, estab- 
lished years ago by the Brockton Fair, 
has always been maintained, and when 
an athlete says he has won a prize at 
the Brockton Fair, his friends know 
that it is of the value claimed. 

Among the events that are to take 
place on Thursday are the 100-yard 
dash, 220-yard run, 440-yard run, 880- 
yard run, one mile, three mile, running 
high jump, running broad jump, pole 
vault, shotput, 120-yard high hurdle, 
220-yard low hurdle, and a one-mile 
relay race, open to all colleges, athletic 


A correction. ‘The illustration on 
page 718 of the September number 
represented the timely arrival of Cap- 
tain Bailey and E Company of the oth 
Infantry. We regret that the title 
printed was erroneous.—Editor. 





The typical Monks picture repro- 
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duced above has been recently acquired 
by E.C. Berhek, Esq., of Boston, who is 
to be congratulated upon the possession 
of so masterly a work from the studio 
of this distinguished Boston artist. 

Mr. Monks’ chosen field is one invit- 
ing either the most laborious study or 
—slovenliness! To gain a fairly ade- 
quate knowledge of the form and habits 
of an individual species and vary its 
presentation in pastoral composition 
might be thought quite sufficient by 
men of no mean quality. But it is not 
in this way that Mr. Monks has at- 
tained his masterful strength. He id 
never done with the study of his sheep. 
He lives among them, and when the 
accidental interest arises in the great 
play of out-of-doors, he is there to 
chronicle it with interpreting insight 
of his long training. Mr. Monks’ sheep 
are, in the first place, real sheep, cap- 
able of moving about on the legs he 
gives them and cropping grass with 
their strong teeth and lips. In the sec- 
ond place, they are individuals, each 
with his personal equation, and in the 
third place, they are doing something 
that sheep do in the way that sheep 
do it. But this is not all. Nor is it 
sufficient to-add that Mr. Monks has 
been a close student of light and suc- 


cessfully transfers to his canvas an in- . 


finite play of color. 

Over and above all this, which is the 
firm foundation upon which his art 
builds, is a pastoral quality drawn from 
the human heart. His impressionistic 
realism is set to work doing some- 
thing more than transcribing objective 
actuality—to which, nevertheless, it is 
never false. In all his paintings is that 
ineffable touch that makes all the world 
kin. 

The picture before us is of sheep 
conscious of the shepherd’s care. About 
them is no fear, no anxiety. They are 
the sheep of the Twenty-third Psalm— 
the sheep that are known each ‘by its 
name. In the background is a hint of 
abundance, of shelter, and of house. 
Trust, contentment, peace—these are 
its message, over and above its splen 
did drawing and masterful transcrip- 
tion of light and shade. ~ 
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Mr. Monks is an industrious work- 


man. From his field workshops and 
from his studio, at No. 296 Boylston 
street, new pictures are constantly ap- 
pearing, each with its distinctive qual- 
ity—sometimes leaning toward broad, 
poetic landscape, sometimes toward 
almost literal portraiture of the flock or 
some strong leader or meek-eyed ewe. 
In this fruitfulness as well is that mas- 
ter shown which ranks him among the 
men who in our day are making the 
city of Boston known as an art center 
to be seriously reckoned with. 





As Was forecasted in our September 
number, the opening of the theatrical 
season in Boston was unusually bril- 


liant. At the Tremont Theatre Mr. 
Louis Mann’s strong acting relieved 
the tameness of a not very strong play. 
It was followed by “The Candy Shop,” 
a musical comedy cast along popular 
lines. At the Majestic also musical 
comedy holds the boards. “Havana,” 
fresh from a six months’ run at the 
Casino in New York, with Edith 
Decker as prima donna, will be very 
likely to repeat its success in Boston. 
At the Hollis Street Theatre Rcbert 
Edeson, in the “Noble Spaniard,” was 
well received, the houses being un- 
usually large for so early in the sea- 
son. “On the Eve,” which followed it, 
with the German actress, Hedwig 
Reicher, a woman of great beauty, as 
well as dramatic genius, in the leading 
part, is as strong a play as is likely 
to be seen in New England this sea- 
son. It is interesting to note that in 
the unusually strong cast of this 
piece Miss Stella Hammerstein, whose 
dramatic career opens most auspi- 
ciously, will appear. At the Park 
Theatre, “A Gentleman from Missis- 
sippi,” a laughing comedy that is part 
of the fun of the day, is the attraction. 
Every one will want to see it. “Sen- 
ator Langdon” is a character to be 
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FLORENCE ROCKWELL, WHO WILL TOUR NEW ENGLAND IN ‘“‘‘1HE BKARRIER”’ 


remembered and Bud Haines, the 
young reporter, and Randolph Lang- 
don and the “Bouquet of Buds from 
Mississippi” are all memories to lighten 
many a day with . good-humored 
chuckle. Not to see “A Man from 
Mississippi” is to be as much out of 
line with the times as to miss Rose 
Stahl in a “Chorus Lady” at the Co- 
lonial. For that is another of the all- 
round shows for everybody that is en- 
tertaining the Boston public. 

“The Candy Shop,” which is the new 








attraction at the Tremont, is enjoying, 
says the Transcript, the good fortune 
of a musical play that discovers new 
talents in familiar players, and gives 
unfamiliar players their opportunity. 
“The Candy Shop” is really an assem- 
blage of opportunities for an able com- 
pany. Few of them go unimproved. 
William Collier and his laughable 
farce, “The Patriot,” follows “On the 
Eve” at the Hollis. He is surrounded 
by an admirable company. More and 
more in recent years Mr. Collier has 
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written his own plays and while the 
skeleton of “The Patriot” is the work 
of Hartley Manners, the actor himself 
has oftenest clothed it with the dia- 
logue. 





THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF BOOKKEEPING. Sin- 
gle and double entry. By Calvin 
G. Hutchinson, accountant, and 
Walter S. Parker, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Boston. 

This valuable book has lately come 
under our notice and we are inclined 
to call attention to it because there is 
now much discussion of what are called 
modern methods of accounting. It be- 
gins with a narrative diary of business 
_transactions and explains why these 
records need to be stated in regular 
and recognized forms. 

The principles of bookkeeping are 
as old as those of arithmetic and are 
so stated as to be understood by any 
one. The relation of debit and credit is 
clearly explained, and the several forms 
of accounts are stated under several 
heads as follows, viz.: 

Ordinary Accounts—Accounts current, 
cash, notes receivable, notes payable, 
inventory and valuation. 

Subordinate Accounts—Outlay and in- 
come, proprietors’ capital, or stock ac- 
count. 

These are so exemplified as to show 
what classes of facts “belong on either 
side of the several forms, and many 
sets of books and examples for the 
pupil to write out are given. 

Beyond the proper field of school 
study there is much general informa- 
tion not elsewhere published, compris- 
ing bank statements, the clearing 


house, analysis of financial reports, 
comparisons of the United States Na- 
tional Bank and Bank of England sys- 
tems, and a great variety. of relative 
matter. 
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The book is highly commended by 
high officials of the United States 
Treasury, the chief cashier of the Bank 
of England, and eminent teachers. 

It is of the utmost value for seli- 
instruction and is issued in two edi- 
tions. For common schools, elementary 
principles, and single entry, 88 pp., 50 
cents ; for high schools and self-instruc- 
tion, single and double entry, 240 pp., 
$1.00. The publisher is now C. G. 
Hutchinson, 14 Wales street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 





THE ETHICS OF PROGRESS 


To found ethical conceptions upon « 
generalization which will hold for an 
age that no longer leans on authority 
for its ethical standards, and that will 
at the same time afford an illuminating 
point of view from which to discuss 
moral questions now sharply at issue, 
is the professed purpose of a very 
serious discussion by the Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, who has already contributed 
to the subject such essays as “The 
Golden Rule in Business,” “The Prob- 
lem of Duty,” etc. 

The ethics of progress is distinctly 
idealistic and theistic without being 
theological in the usual sense of the 
word, or bound by tradition. The dis- 
cussions are fresh, thought-provoking, 
and vital. If he has not altogether 
escaped the temptation to overwork a 
phrase as the perfect key to the solu- 
tion of all ethical complications, he has 
at least taken pains to define his catch- 
word of “good-will” on clean and sim- 
ple language. We still detect, however, 
a trace of the old New England spirit 
in Mr. Dole’s “man of good-will,” and 
would very much dislike to be at his 
mercy. ‘The long upper-lipped variety 
of saint might find a very comfortable 
standing-ground well within the bor- 
ders of this phrase on which to pose, 
and this is the trouble with all catch- 
words. New England life, the New 
England character, has been so 
blighted by just that kind of thing that 
it will require more than one genera- 
tion more to eliminate it. 
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But Mr. Dole’s ethical discussions 
are far more human than is usual to 
moral essays. 

If we find in it a disappointing reten- 
tion of this old flavor, we also miss one 
strange element that belonged to the 
elder ethical discussions. 

Mr. Dole’s theory of the nature of 
sin seems to us inadequate—rather 
thin, to put it plainly, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, his discussion of for- 
giveness becomes correspondingly un- 
satisfying. To say that “your blame 
ceases aS soon as the occasion ceases. 
This is the essence of forgiveness” 
(page 259), is to forget the very soul 
of forgiveness as the great initiative of 
moral regeneration. Forgiveness that 
sits down and waits for the other fel- 
low to turn over the new leaf and make 
everything right is not forgiveness at 
all—it is merely a good-natured setting 
aside of a grudge. Forgiveness as self- 
initiated, outgoing, regenerating activ- 
ity is the greatest of all ethical facts 
or forces. Mr. Dole’s definition smacks 
again of New England coldness and 
doctrinairism and is the most unsatis- 
factory phase of the book. Turning 
from these things to the body of the 
discussion we find much insight and 
breadth, a true humanity and honesty 
that is quickening and _ refreshing. 
While we would criticise the book 
rather sharply in sane particulars, we 
would wish it a wide reading and re- 
joice in its appearance. It is published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., in a hand- 
some one dollar and a half octavo 
volume. 


—_—_—_—_— 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


The classic of classics has gradually 
wrought out for itself in the world of 
books a typographical form which few 
publishers would have the tenacity to 
radically alter. Between the ponder- 
ous folios of old, and the dainty little 
hand-books which the public has come 
to associate with the publication of 
a Shakespeare play is to be found about 
every style of book-making known to 
the art. But they have simmered 
down to a pretty well-established type, 
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within the lines of which there is still 
abundant room for individuality. 

“The New Hudson Shakespeare,” as 
issued in a school edition by Ginn & 
Company, is a handsome series of vol- 
umes, bound in red cloth and clearly 
printed with numerous annotations and 
illustrations. 

A comparison with the old Hudson 
Shakespeare shows the notes to be en- 
tirely rewritten as well as condensed 
and reduced to a more logical form. 
More attention is paid to sources and to 
historical and contemporary influences 
and the notes are indexed. The text is 
conservative. 

The student who purchases the New 
Hudson Shakespeare comes into pos- 
session of a handsome little volume not 
unfitted for a place in his permanent 
library. 

The notes are not as obtrusive as 
might be supposed from the fact that 
they are printed on the same page 
as the text, and in that, as in other 
respects, convenience has been carried 
to the very highest point. Details, such 
as the printing of act and scene num- 
bers at the head of each page and the 
use of a heavier faced type in the notes 
to indicate the words and phrases com- 
mented upon, detract nothing from the 
appearance, while they greatly facili- 
tate rapid reference. 

The book does not seek to exploit its 
extraneous material above its great 
original, and its modest dignity in this 
respect reflects all the more credit upon 
its editors. Its popularity is assured. 





OLD WHALING DAYS 


To any one who has loved the tradi- 
tions of New Bedford or gray Nan- 
tucket town, the very title of Howland 
Tripp’s new book “In Whaling Days” 
seems a talisman. It will unlock, per- 
haps, the secrets of those grim old 
barks in the historical paintings sailing 
serenely against a background of hard 
vellow sky and oily green sea. The 
square-rigged ships, indeed, have al- 
most disappeared from the wharves of 
New Bedford to-day, but in all the 
whaling towns, the dignified and ample 
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houses still attest to the success of the 
olden enterprise. 

The actual life of the whaler on the 
high sea has been given in many a 
novel, from the little known “Moby 
Dick; or the White Whale” to the 
“Cruise of the Cachalot.” It is the sec- 
ond phase of whaling life that Mr. 
Tripp has chosen to describe, the re- 
tired merchants in their white-pillared 
houses or in their loafing place at the 
Mercantile Insurance Company. It is 
extremely desirable that these tradi- 
tions should be preserved and the series 
of character sketches that Mr. Tripp 
has presented show the requisite knowl- 
edge of the past, together with a deep 
interest in the subject. His diligent 
and careful workmanship is undeniable 
in the studied development of situation 
and the detailed description of the old 
captains. Some of the climaxes, though 
a little measured, are very telling. 
There is the homely philosophy of the 
ship-owner, who never hired a man 
from captain to foremast hand without 
. knowing who his mother was, and 
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there is the admirable retort made by 
the soft-tongued Quaker to an over- 
shrewd competitor. 

“IT try to be a gentleman,” the latter 
had said in tentative apology. 

“IT am a gentleman,” said the Quaker, 
as he left the office. 

Out of the very precision and dili- 
gence of the work, however, rises a self- 
consciousness that tends to make it a 
malted extract of the old salty flavor. 
Some ingredient there is that is lack- 
ing in the composition. The atmos- 
phere should be as thickset with ro- 
mance as a fog from the southeast, but 
it is as rarefied as mountain air. The 
tang of the salt is not here, and without 
it any tale of New Bedford must lose 
its savor. If Mr. Tripp had lived, he 
would doubtless have merged in com- 
plete harmony his power of narrative 
with an appreciation of environment. 
As it is the collection of tales must 
remain an earnest only of what maturer 
powers might have accomplished, yet a 
book creditable in itself and valuable to 
New Bedford. 
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THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BANQUET 


The carefully planned and skilfully 
executed merger of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Merchants’ 
Association has at. last made its official 
bow before the public in a great ban- 
quet at which: the President of the 
United States was amorg the guests of 
honor. The occasion was picturesque 
and memorable. Among the interest- 
ing things, such as always develop at 
such a time, was the revelation to many 
of the clean- cut, oratorical ability of 
Governor Eben Draper Thé gover- 
nor’s speech was all that the time and 
occasion required and was delivered 
with ease and force. President Taft, 
whose speech was, of course, the event 
of the evening, remained significantly 
‘silent concerning the triff, took occa- 
sion to eulogize Senator Aldrich, de- 
fended his great toar, and. ‘urged 
reformatory financial legislation. His 
sincerity impressed the great audience 
very strongly, and from. the moment 
that he rose to his feet his personality 
dominated the vast audience and its 
sincerity and overflowing good humor 
became the atmosphere of the occasion. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
it is needless to say, was greatly grati- 
fied by securing the attendance of the 
President of the United States as its 


guest of honor at the banquet. It takes 
pride in the recognition of. Mr. Taft 
of the value and significance to every 
progressive community.in the country 
of an example of enterprise and energy 
in the cause of progress throughout 
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New England. The significance of that 
consolidation, from the point of view 
of the Chamber, is the proof it gave 
that civic patriotism and earnestness ot 
purpose to labor for the general wel- 
fare, and a refusal to allow selfish con- 
sideration to obscure public duty, were 
placed whole-heartedly at the service 
not only of Boston, but of all the other 
interdependent commu-ities which are 


. comprised in the name “New Eng- 


land.” The Merchants’ Association, 
which consented to sink its identity in 
another and younger organization, was 
composed of members entitled to be 
proud of past achievements, who, only 
a short time before, had reorganized 
themselves for still more effective 
work than they had been doing in the 
past. Their recognition that, by merg- 
ing with the Chamber of Commerce, 
they would be able to advance the 
cause which they had at heart still 
more effectively, was striking proof 
of their high conception of public 
duty. 

The reorganized Chamber desires to 


impress upon the public the fact that 


the scope of the public service which 
it has equipped itself to render is not 
bounded by Boston alone. Its field is 
New England, and it is to her com- 
merce, her industry, and. her public 
interests no less than to those of Bos- 
ton proper, that it purposes to devote 
itself. The advancement of those in- 
terests in Boston will, it believes, 
benefit all the other communities of 
the section of the country of which 
Boston is the metropolis, and it earn- 
estly hopes for co-operation from 
without as well as from within its 
municipal limits. 
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NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND LEATHER 
ASSOCIATION 
By Secretary Thomas F. Anderson 


With a threatened “invasion” of 
British shoe manufacturers, and with 
Senator Warner, of Missouri, predict- 
ing that his state is by and by to be- 
come the center of the shoe manufac- 
turing industry of America, the repre- 
sentatives of our great New England 
industries certainly are getting some 
food for thought just now. , 

And, as if this were not enough, 
there has been a lively Peary-Cook con- 
troversy in progress between the 
ultra-protectionists of the Home Mar- 
ket Club variety and the free hide 
advocates, as to the ultimate effect on 
the manufacturer of footwear and the 
much-discussed. “consumer” of the 
recent removal of the hide duty and 
the lowering of the tariff on shoes 
and leather. 

The so-called “foreign invasion” is 
giving New England manufacturers 
but little concern, and they are just 
now more interested in the question of 
shoe prices than in the industrial 
ambitions of Missouri. 

It appears to be the opinion of most 
manufacturers here that even with the 
protective tariff on a certain grade of 
shoes reduced to ten per cent, it will 
probably be a long time before the 
foreign manufacturer finds a profit- 
able entrance into the American mar- 
ket, if, indeed, he ever does. 

There is a certain subtle quality 
called “style” that foreign manufac- 
turers, even with the aid of American 
shoe machinery, have not been able to 
impart to their products as yet, and 
there are various other respects in 
which their footwear falls short of 
the American consumers’ requirements. 
With an enterprise that is greatly to 
their credit, some of the British shoe 
and leather manufacturers are already 
displaying samples of their goods in 
the Boston and New York markets and 
advertising their product in our news- 
papers, but thus far they have made 
but little impression. 

On the other hand, our American 
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manufacturers, partly as a result of 
the great free hide victory, are begin- 
ning to give more serious thought 
than ever to the foreign markets for 
their own products. There has never 
been a time in the history of the trad: 
when the outlook for the extension 0! 
foreign business in leather and foot- 
wear has been so promising as to-day, 
and it is generally believed that the 
next five or ten years will witness : 
remarkable expansion in American 
shoe and leather exports, accompanied 
by more intelligent and systematic 
methods of exploiting the foreign field. 
The unscientific and desultory man 
ner in which our entire foreign trad« 
has been heretofore handled is rathe: 
discreditable to us, anyway. 

Any considerable increase in the ex- 
ports of New England made products 
of leather (and what a bewildering 
variety of them there is) will have its 
direct effect upon the commercial de 
velopment of Boston, the improvement 
of its port facilities, the earnings of the 
railroads centering here, and the gen- 
eral prosperity of its people. 

This entire question of foreign mar 
kets for shoes and other products of 
leather is to be taken up in a broad and 
systematic way by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, and this 
is likely to form one of the organiza- 
tion’s most important activities in the 
near future. It certainly is a most 
promising and inviting field of action. 

Incidentally, the association has in 
augurated an important “forward” 
movement, with the idea of adding 
considerably to its already large and 
representative membership. With this 
end in view, it has instituted a vigor- 
ous canvass of the entire New England 
territory. In view of what it has 
accomplished for the benefit of the 
trade it represents in the past, and of 
its splendid opportunities for useful- 
ness in the future, it is obvious that no 


_individual or firm associated with the 


shoe and leather business or their 
allied industries can afford not to be 
connected with it. 

Commercial organizations, of course, 
ought to be of direct and definite value 
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to their individual members as well as 
a tower of strength to their trade in 
general, and if they do not meet these 
requirements, they would better not 
exist at all. 

The New Encianp Macazinz is do- 
ing splendid missionary work along 
this particular line, through its “With 
the New England Boards of Trade” 
department. The latter is a clearing 
house of ideas and a bureau of informa- 
tion and suggestion that cannot help 
being of much value to all of our nu- 
merous New England trade bodies. 





HARTFORD’S ASSET IS SKILL 
By T. J. Kelley 


An increase of 7000 wage-earners in 
Hartford the past ten years is shown by 
an industrial census just completed by 
the Board of Trade. This means that 
the industrial activities of the city have 
practically doubled in a decade. The 
net gain in population during the same 
period has been 32,000, the present fig- 
ures being 112,000. Statistics procured 
from forty factories show that every 
one is on full running time during the 
first week in September, with seven- 
teen on overtime, two being on a 
twenty-four hour schedule. The re- 
vival trade wave is also reflected by 
the additions to factories and new 
manufacturing homes. The Hartford 
Machine Screw Company will erect a 
large addition to its plant this fall and 


- the Universal Machine Screw Com- 


pany will erect a new building. The 
Pope Manufacturing Company has. ex- 
panded by purchasing the immense 
tube plant from the steel trust, which it 
will occupy at once in the manufacture 
of its cars. This factory has an area 
of five acres. 

A significant feature of the building 
statistics procured in connection with 
the census of the Board of Trade is 
the tendency toward cottage life and 
away from the tenement type of dwell- 
ing. Mechanics here aim to own their 
own homes and they generally build a 
two-family structure away from the 
congested district, yet near enough to 
the manufacturing center to enable 
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them to be in close touch with their 
work by trolley. 

There are at present five outside 
concerns seeking Hartford capital for 
the establishment of branches of their 
industries here. One of these will give 
employment to 2500 men. The reason 
given by each of them for being de- 
sirous of locating in this city is that it 
affords better opportunities for procur- 
ing skilled workmen than any other 
city in New England. It was for this 
reason that the Underwood Typewriter 
and the Royal Typewriter companies 
came here. Between them they em- 
ploy approximately 3000 mechanics. 
Hartford’s great asset therefore is the 
skill of its workmen. It is winning 
fame and earning wealth for the com- 
munity to such extent that the stride 
of the city’s progress is amazing. 
There is not a vacant factory here to- 
day and the space available for light 
manufacturing is being so rapidly ab- 
sorbed that factory building will soon 
prove one of the best and safest invest- 
ments for surplus capital. 





NEW BEDFORD 


Editor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


New Bedford’s situation is perhaps 
unique among the rapidly growing 
cities of the country, in that its growth 
has been accomplished almost entirely 
without the “booming” efforts which 
are made by some of the Boards of 
Trade and commercial organizations 
in other places. Business men, and 
particularly those engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton goods, have 
long appreciated New Bedford’s nat- 
ural advantages, and have themselves 
profited by the situation without urg- 
ing in the customary way. 

While there have been, from time 
to time, the usual “write-ups” dis- 
tributed through the ordinary me- 
dium, New Bedford has depended, 
largely, for its advertising upon the 
local newspapers. That these news- 


papers have loyally attended to that 
line of work is a fact which many peo- 
ple in New Bedford do, and which 
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many: more’ people ‘should. appreciate. 
There is no question, however, that 
such a chance for- blowing its own 
horn as was afforded New Bedford in 
the. September number of the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE) is of great value 
to the city, and,that: it will result in 
good returns, for which: the enterprise 
of the magazine should receive a just 
proportion of thanks. 

Like every community, |New Bed- 
ford possesses some well meaning citi- 
zens whose pleasure it seems to be to 
criticise, rather than to help, especially 
when the subject happens to be “The 
Board of: Trade.” Because, at some 
periods of its existence, the Board of 
Trade has made mistakes, the critics 
prefer to join the knockers’ chorus, in- 
stead of singing praises for what good 
has been accomplished. 

I. presume that every Board of 
Trade secretary finds something of 
this sentiment. in his community. If 
there is one who’has a good prescrip- 
tion for curing such a condition, I 
would suggest that he take advantage 
of the Board of Trade column in the 
NEw ENGLAND MacazINE to offer his 
fellow-secretaries a “hand-out” for 
their benefit. 

The usefulness of the Board of 
Trade, as it seems to some of us, lies 
in its readiness to do things when 
doing is required; the conservation of 
Board of Trade energy is perhaps bet- 
ter than frothy wastefulness, which 
is hardly worth the powder to make 


it go. 
W. H. B. REMINGTON, 
Secretary. 





SPRINGFIELD 


Editor New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


It is very interesting and decidedly 
encouraging to note the commerciat 
atmosphere in western Massachusetts 
to-day, as compared with that of a 
year ago. Business men on every hand 
feel a confidence in themselves, in their 
business, in their neighbor, and in their 
neighbor’s business that was little in 
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evidence during the-fall of 1908. Retail 
trade is brisk; manufacturers-are work- 
ing, in many cases, overtime, and build- 
ing operations are notably numerous. 

With all the rest the Board of Trade 
is anticipating a very active year, and 
already committees are busy with va- 
rious problems, many of which will 
require unusual consideration and ma- 
ture judgment. 

During the summer months a com- 
mittee of ten have been working to 
perfect a building code, a much-needed 
piece of machinery in Springfield. The 
summer heat was, indeed, a test for 
faithfulness, and no small amount of 
credit is due the members of the com- 
mittee who have recently presented to 
the city government a building code 
which, it is hoped, will be in the main 
immediately effective. The question 
of the consistency of our state pure 
food laws, as compared with the na- 
tional pure food regulations, is one 
which is receiving much attention at 
the hands of our committees on mer- 
cantile affairs and legislation, acting 
jointly. Local dealers are, of course, 
much interested and are looking for 
definite action in the matter. Several 
transportation problems and others, in- 
cluding the developments of foreign 
markets, both at home and abroad, will 
be taken up by the board during the 
early fall. 

Before this short Springfield section 
has gone to press the Board of Trade 
will have held its second annual clam- 
bake, an institution which, in a single 
year, has become very popular. This 
year the “clambakers” will be for- 
tunate enough to have preceded their 
dinner with a greeting from President 
Taft, for, as the bake is to take place 
on September 15th, arrangements have 
been made to give the President a rous- 
ing send-off when his train passes 
through the city shortly after noon. 
After all, good fellowship of the right 
kind pays! 

Very truly yours, 


C. HENRY HATHAWAY, 
Secretary Springfield Board of Trade. 
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Photograph by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
THE MEADOW BROOK, BOXFORD 
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Photograph by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
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Photograph by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
THE HEART OF THE WOODS, BOXFORD 
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